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I.   INTRODUCTION 

The  methods  of  arriving  at  this  thesis  have 
admittedly  been  soraev-Tliat  circuitous.   With  the  goal  in  mind 
of  studying  Negro  education  in  the  South  since  1954,  in- 
spired by  Michael  Harrington's  The  Other  America,  I  read 
first  books  on  ooverty  to  learn  about  the  conditions  of 
slum  and  tenant  life,  secondly,  a  cross-section  of  Negro 
literature  and  poetry  from  Lan^^ston  Hughes  and  Countee 
Cullen  to  Richard  Wright,  James  Baldv/in,  Claude  Brown,  and 
Malcolm  X,  to  learn  how  Negroes  look  at  themselves,  and 
thirdly,  books  on  the  effects  of  cultural  deprivation  on 
underprivileged  children.   Realizing  that  the  theme  was  too 
vast  for  me  to  make  a  neu-  contribution  to  ^diat  is  already 
known  or  to  assimilate  the  material  into  a  single  focus  and 
that  my  knowledge  of  psychology  and  sociology  were  too 
limited  to  comprehend  in  depth  the  causes  of  backwardness 
and  alternatives  to  the  present  educational  systems  within 
the  Southern  states,  I  sought  another  topic.   Hence  the 
varied  bibliography.  However,  the  same  books  served  as  a 
background  for  my  sympathy  with,  and  hopefully  understanding 
of,  the  final  choice  of  a  thesis.   Having  read  31ack  Power: 
The  Politics  of  Liberation  in  America,  by  Stokely  Carmichael 
and  Charles  Hamilton  and  the  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X,  I 
became  interested  in  the  mo'rivations  ot  blacK  separatists 
and  the  origins  of  movements  such  as  Black  Power  and  the 
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Black  Muslims.   Indeed,  the  roots  of  black  alienation  in  a 
society  which  has  suporessed  the  Negro  either  by  slavery,  by 
legislation,  or  by  more  subtle  restraints  are  easy  to 
fathom,  but  until  recentljr,  black  radicalism  has  been  out- 
side the  mainstream  of  the  twentieth  century  civil  rights 
movement.   A  functional  definition  of  the  term  black  radical- 
ism incorporates  demands  by  Negroes  for  fundamental,  rapid, 
and  extreme  change  in  the  social  system  as  well  as  the 
political  system  accompanied  by  varying  methods  of  compelling 
that  change. 

Not  only  have  they  been  outside  of  the  mainstream  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  but  three  radicals  --  Marcus  Garvey, 
W.  E.  B,  Du  Bois,  and  Malcolm  X  have  been  martyrs  to  the 
ideologies  of  black  radicalism  and  black  nationalism.   As  soon  as 
W.  E,  Burghardt  Du  Bois  began  his  international  Pan-African 
Conferences  in  the  1920' s,  he  lost  contact  with  most  American 
Negroes  wlio  were  naturally  more  interested  in  their 
own  conditions  than  in  establishing  cultural  contacts 
wn.th  their  African  brethren.   3y  1934  when  Du  Bois  advocated 
black  separatism,  his  influence  over  the  orthodox  movement 
as  represented  by  the  N.A.A.C.P.  had  diminished  considerably. 
Most  scholars  would  date  the  period  of  his  radicalism  from 
1934,  but  Du  3ois  had  spent  earlier  years  moving  toward  a 
philosophy  of  economic  and  social  nationalism.   Even  in  his 
alliance  with  the  Communists,  as  a  solitary,  heretical 
figure,  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  disseminating  his 
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views  among  Communist  symoathizers.   On  the  ^^rtloLe,  until 
recently  his  opinions  did  not  affect  the  existing  civil 
rights  organizations. 

Furthermore,  as  a  mass  leader,  Marcus  Garvey 
probably  siphoned  off  some  of  Du  Bois's  following  with  his 
Universal  Negro  Improvement  Association,   Though  his  promo- 
tion of  Africa  as  a  "homeland"  for  the  American  Negro  seems 
somewliat  analogous  to  Du  Bois's  Pan-Africanism,  the  movement 
was  essentially  a  more  escapist  one  because  he  promised 
actual  physical  withdrawal  from  subordination  in  the  United 
States.   The  movement's  followers  had  visions  of  building  a 
new  state  in  Africa  where  they  would  rule  themselves  and 
eventually  receive  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  whites 
in  North  America.   Although  Garvey  received  considerable 
supoort  and  sympathy  from  Negroes,  mostly  of  the  lower  class, 
he  was  criticized  and  repudiated  by  the  Negro  middle  class 
and  intellectuals  including  W,  E, .3.  Du  Bois,  Ralph  Sunche, 
Chandler  Owen,  and  A.  Philip  Randolph.   By  1924  he  had 
begun  to  lose  the  ardent  succor  and  financial  backing  of 
American  Negroes  for  good  reasons.  All  of  his  attempts  at 
creating  black,  corporations  had  collapsed  within  a  year  of 
their  inception;  Garvey  lost  several  million  dollars  of  the 
by  and  large  lower  income  investors;  and  his  businesses 
never  showed  a  profit  and  were  carelessly  operated.   Although 
his  sentence  for  consoiring  to  defraud  his  followers  through 
the  United  States  mail  service  in  raising  investments  in  the 
luckless  Black  Star  Steamship  Company  was  commuted  by 
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Calvin  Coolidge  in  L927,  as  an  alien  and  crintiinal,  he  was 
deported  from  the  United  States.   Thereafter  the  U.N. I. A, 
rapidly  lost  membership  in  this  country.   After  years  of 
unsuccessful  campaigning  to  revive  the  U.N. I. A.,  Gairvey 
died  in  London  in  1940. 

The  Black  Muslims  have  always  been  regarded  by  the 
majority  of  Negro  opinion-makers  as  promoters  of  violence 
and  dissent  ^vithin  the  Negro  community.   They  have  largely 
been  ignored  by  conventional  civil  rights  organizations  and 
have  occasionally  withstood  verbal  attacks  from  Negro 
leaders.  Malcolm  K  and  Elijah  Muhammad  were  branded  as 
agitators  and  hate  mongers  by  men  of  the  same  color.   In  the 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  there  were  other  radical 
leaders  and  movements  including  the  Moorish  American  Science 
Temple  of  Timothy  Drew  or  Noble  Drew  Ali  and  Father  Divine's 
separatist  religious  cult.   However,  except  as  outlets  for 
aggressive  hostility  and  fanatical  religious  and  political 
ideas,  their  effectiveness  as  pressure  groups  within  the 
political  system  has  been  minimal.   Until  Malcolm  S.  split 
off  from  the  Black  Muslims,  none  had  had  aiuch  influence  on 
the  organizations  which  were  and  are  recognized  as  legitimate 
organs  of  protest  by  the  wliite  population.   Beginning  with 
Malcolm  K's  radical  pronouncements  in  the  late  1950' s  and 
early  1960's  and  his  infant  Organization  for  Afro-American 
Unity  of  1964-1965,  the  civil  ri9hts  movement  has  increasingly 
been  forced  to  take  cognizance  of  black  separatist  senti- 
ment.  However,  Malcolm  X  was  assassinated  before  he  could 
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achieve  the  respectability  among  Negroes  which  he  desired. 
Two  organizations  heavily  dominated  by  students  and  young 
people  in  the  1960's,  SKGC  (begun  in  1960  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  by  black  students  from  North  Carolina  colleges)  and 
CORE  (begvm  in  1942  in  Chicago  as  the  first  civil  rights 
organization  to  rely  on  nonviolent  political  pacificism), 
both  heeded  Halcolm  X's  doctrine  of  contained  aggressive 
activism  and  his  underlying  distrust  of  wliite  liberalism, 
James  Farmer  and  Roy  Innis,  heads  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  acknowledge  Malcolm's  influence,  and  John  Lewis 
and  Stokely  Carmichael  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  have  been  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  affected 
by  the  articulate  ex-Muslim  leader.   Although  varying  in 
degree  from  organization  to  organization,  the  civil  rights 
movement  presently  tends  toward  a  more  favorable  judgment  of 
black  separatism,   '.\niereas  that  version  of  separatism  used 
to  embody  the  concepts  of  resettling  Negroes  from  the  United 
States  in  Africa  or  of  establishing  a  black  nation  within 
some  rerrion  of  the  United  States,  separatism  now  envisions 
the  somewhat  more  obtainable  prospect  of  separation  of 
Negroes  into  all-black  communities  or  all-black  neighborhoods 
within  areas  of  larger  population.   Since  this  system  of 
residential  segregation  is  already  in  effect,  that  demand 
primarily  necessitates  a  shift  in  the  balance  of  political 
power.   Even  wliile  separation  has  not  been  ooenly  espoused 
as  a  program,  older  and  more  conservative  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
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CoLored  People  (1909),  the  National  Urban  League  (1910),  and 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  (1957)  have 
become  more  receptive  to  deinands  of  lower-class  urban 
Negroes  that  poverty  be  alleviated,  educational  and  job 
opportunities  be  equalized,  and  decent  housing  be  :nade 
available  to  everyone.   Therefore,  black  radicalisa".  has 
entered  the  mains tream  of  the  United  States  Negro  protest 
movement  and,  as  such,  has  achieved  a  measure  of  respecta- 
bility. ^ 

The  thesis  will  assume  the  form  of  an  essay  rather 
than  that  of  an  extended  term  paper.   It  would  be  awkward 
to  assimilate  information  ranging  from  Du  Bois's  Pan-Af rican- 
Gonferences  and  Marcus  Garvey's  Universal  Negro  Improvement 
Association  to  the  Black  Muslims  and  Malcolm  X  and  Slack 
Power  as  it  influences  the  civil  rights  movement  in  any 
form  other  than  that  of  a  lengthy  essay.   There  are  two 
basic  themes  \^athin,   The  first  is  that  black  radicalism, 
and  more  especially  black  nationalism,  is  articulated  most 
clearly  and  attracts  followers  into  mass  organizations  only 
during  times  of  social  tension  and  stress.   Thus,  black 
radicalism  reached  ape>:es  immediately  after  World  War  I  and 
during  the  Deoression  and  became  particularly  strident 
after  the  first  ten  years  of  the  civil  rights  movement  during 
which  de  facto  desegregation  proceeded  slowly,  culminating 
in  tie  complex  radical  student  movement  protesting  not  only 
black  inequality  and  lack  of  opportunity  but  also  the 
drawn-out  conflict  in  Viet  Nam,   Thus,  black  radicalism  has 
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been  fostered  by  situations  of  extreme  -^ite  brutality, 
recalcitrance,  or  resistance.   To  complete  the  cycle,  ^r/liite 
racism  has  been  greatest  in  times  of  economic  depression 
and  political  unrest  and  fear  over  the  position  of  the  Negro, 
particularly  his  economic  status. 

Secondly,  black  radicalism  is  one  segment  of  the 
obvious  dualism  of  ;legro  twentieth  century  (and  for  that 
matter,  nineteenth  century)  orotest  thought.   One  faction 
of  the  civil  richts  movement  has  continually  demanded 
acceptance  on  equal  terms  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
society  by  integration,  whereas  that  faction's  strongest 
opposition  within  the  Ilegro  comm\anity  has  sought  its  own 
version  of  equality  by  complete  separation  of  the  two  races 
on  equal  terms.   Black  radicals  of  this  opposition  are 
alienated  not  only  from  the  dominant  white  middle-class 
society  but  also  in  a  less  perceptible  manner  from  their  own 
race  as  well.   The  product  of  their  dual  estrangement  from 
the  larger  society  ^«7hich  they  seek  to  enter  but  which 
rejects  them  and  from  their  own  group  which  they  despise 
may  best  be  expressed  in  Du  Bois's  words: 

One  ever  feels  the  two-ness  --  an  American, 
a  Negro;  two  souls,  two  thoughts,  two 
unreconciled  strivings,  tv^70  warring  ideals 
in  one  dark  body,  whose  dogged  strength 
keeps  it  from  being  torn  asunder. 2 

For  some  the  result  of  alienation  is  apathy,  futility  and 
emptiness  of  purpose.  For  others  the  reaction  takes  on  a 
more  activist  form.   As  a  more  modem  version  of  that  same 
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philosophy,  translated  into  an  activist  statement,  Black 
Power  leaders  write: 

before  a  group  can  enter  the  open  society, 
it  must  first  close  ranks, ,. .Group  solidarity 
is  necessary  before  a  group  can  operate 
effectively  from  a  bargaining  position  of 
strength  in  a  pluralistic  society.-^ 

They  are  reflecting  both  their  determination  to  build 
self-resnect  of  black  peonle  by  achieving  a  measure  of 
economic  and  political  independence  and  their  own  insecurity 
about  the  capabilities  of  their  race  to  enter  society 
successfully  on  a  basis  of  comparable  equality  with  white 
peoole.   Black  nationalism  is  constructive  insofar  as  it 
enhances  self-esteem.  However,  its  effects  are  negative  in 
that  it  justifies  the  ^d-thdrawal  of  Negroes  from  a  society 
which  has  been  increasingly  open  to  their  entrance  into  it. 
The  discussion  is  inextricably  involved  ';'7ith  the  relevance 
of  Gionnar  Myrdal '  s  interpretation  of  ^  American  Dilemma  to 
the  position  of  the  Negro  in  American  society.'^  The  theory 
that  segregation  and  racial  inequality  in  conflict  with  the 
American  Creed  of  a  democratic  and  egalitarian  society 
produced  the  basic  American  dilemma  of  our  society,  gained 
credence  in  the  late  1940 's  and  the  1950' s.   Both  black 
leaders  and  social  scientists  presently  question  the 
validity  of  the  theory.   Together  with  Charles  Silberman, 
author  of  Crisis  in  Black  and  White,  Carmichael  refutes  the 
notion  that  the  Negro  presents  an  American  dilemma  because, 
he  contends,  equality  and  liberty  were  not  even  originally 
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intended  for  black  neoole  in  this  country.    He  vrrites  that 
the  relationship  has  always  been  a  colonial  one.   Kenneth 
Clark  differs  ^^n.th  Myrdal  in  that  he  believes  that  the 
early  white  Americans  needed  to  assuage  their  feelings  of 
inferiority  which  arose  out  of  an  actual  inferior  status  in 
relation  to  Europe  and  England.    Taus,  white  peoole,  in 
turn,  inflicted  upon  the  Negro  an  unequal  status  early  in 
the  history  of  this  country.   Although  the  first  laws 
regarding  the  position  of  the  Negro  in  Virginia  were  not 
passed  until  1669,  it  is  clear  that  his  status  was  almost 
from  the  start  an  inferior  one.   Although  some  blacks  became 
indentured  servants  upon  their  arrival  in  the  colonies,  by 
the  n-dddle  of  the  seventeenth  century  laws  were  passed  to 
define  their  subordinate  place.   A  child  bom  of  an  enslaved 
mother  and  a  free  father  assumed  the  status  of  the  mother 
unless  it  were  manumitted  later,  as  was  frequently  the 
custom.   Therefore,  the  American  dilemma  has  been  reduced  by 
very  liberal  and  radical  critics  to  the  dilemma  of  the  Negro 
--  ^iThether  he  should  persist  in  his  recent  insistence  upon 
equal  rights  as  a  human  being  in  an  open  society  or  whether 
he  should  inadvertently  accommodate  himself  to  the  resistance 
of  racism  by  subtle  or  flagrant  withdrawal  from  the  conflict. 
Perhaps  Du  3ois,  Garvey,  Elijah  Muhammad  and  Malcolm  X, 
and  contemporary  Black  Power  leaders  present  a  cowardly  way 
out  of  a:i  intricate,  many-faceted  struggle. 

It  has  never  been  quite  clear  whether  Negro  radicals 
truly  reject  the  objectives  of  the  larger  society.   In  the 
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fifth  section  of  the  paper  there  is  a  discussion  on  the 
behavior  patterns  o£  the  black  radicals  and  nationalists. 
According  to  Essien-Edom,  these  behavior  patterns  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  whole  society  because  the  radicals 
have  not  been  able  to  establish  a  single  culture  and  racial 
goal  on  wliich  they  can  all  agree.   The  creation  of  a  central 
ideal  is  obstructed  by  the  fact  that  withdrawal  from  the 
objects  wliich  one  rejects  is  never  complete.   In  fact, 
American  Negro  culture  is  not  so  much  a  product  of  African 
culture  from  v^ich  it  has  been  so  completely  cut  off  for  so 
long,  as  it  is  a  distorted  or  unhealthy  condition  of  iVmerican 
culture.   Their  sense  of  cultural  incompleteness  and  attraction 

to  the  center  of  poxoer   is  a  consequence  of  interaction  with 

7 
American  society.   The  logical  conclusion  is  that  cultural 

insecurity  and  pull  toward  the  base  of  power  help  to  counter- 
act black  nationalist  sentiment  among  Negroes.   Since 
separation  provides  security  for  those  subconsciously 
plagued  by  fears  of  inadequacy  in  competition  ;vn.th  others, 
it  is  apnarent  that  the  possibility  of  resegregation  will 
be  inhibited  only  by  socialization  of  Negro  Americans  into 
an  integrated  society.   The  process  of  socialization  will 
pit  liberals  and  radicals  against  each  other,   Tlie  liberal 
will  have  to  tread  an  uneasy  tight-rope  between  pacifying 
the  black  radical  and  subudtting  to  him.   If  he  does  not 
protest,  he  will  permit  a  slowly  desegregating  society  to  be 
racially  resegregated  by  default.   If  he  protests  too  much, 
the  black  radical  will  be  driven  from  wliat  use  he  is  now 
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making  of  political  channels  to  effect  change  and  may  resort 
to  two  other  v/eapons  --  confrontation  '.-Tith  the  disguised  and 
open  threat  of  violence,  and  rioting.   Although  the  liberal 
may  be  repulsed  by  the  fascist  overtones  of  black  radical- 
ism --  its  intense  nationalism,  narrow  racial  outlook,  and 
threat  of  violence  --  as  the  Tiedlator  between  extremes  of 
political  outlooks,  he  must  continually  attempt  to 
commvmicate  with  the  radicals.   In  the  spirit  of  the  open- 
minded  liberal,  this  essay  is  an  attempt  to  explain  how 
radicalism  grew  in  the  t':\7entieth  century  and  the  types  of 
leadership  it  has  assumed,  the  connection  between  black 
radicalism  and  black  nationalism  and  the  importance  of 
peculiar  racial  qualities  for  the  black  nationalist  ideology, 
the  relationship  of  the  black  radical  vis-sl-vis  the  political 
system,  and  the  relationship  of  the  black  radical  to  the 
social  system. 
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II.   THE  G?.0'-JTH  CF  RA.DIGALISM  IN  THK  T'JE^ITI"TH  CEMTURY 

The  period  following  World  War  I,  the  period  during 
the  first  years  of  the  Depression,  and  the  period  folloT^ring 
the  first  decade  of  civil  rights  agitation,  created  a  vacuuti 
in  the  leadership  of  the  lower-class  Megro  community.   Marcus 
Garvey,  Elijah  Poole  (alias  Elijah  Muhammad),  Malcolm  Little 
(later  titled  Malcolm  X),  and  the  various  iUack  Power 
leaders  including  Stokely  Carmichael,  H.  Rap  Brown,  Huey 
Newton,  and  Elidridge  Cleaver,  all  rose  to  prominence  in 
situations  of  social  stress  in  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  one  important 
radical,  W.  E,  Burghardt  Du  3ois,  does  not  follow  any  one 
pattern  into  which  this  writer  may  place  other  radical 
leaders.  Ris  active  career  spans  almost  every  phase  of 
Negro  political  thought  in  this  century,  evolving  from  a 
policy  of  accommodation  similar  to  that  of  3ooker  T. 
Washington  with  a  special  place  for  the  Talented  Tenth  of 
Negroes  --  an  egotistical  extension  of  his  own  experience  -- 
to  a  militant  demand  for  full  manhood  rights  and  a  classical 
educational  system  paralleling  that  of  wliite  children,  to 
promotion  of  cultural  ties  ^d-th  Africa  through  his  Pan- 
African  Congresses  of  the  1920' s,  to  hostility  toward  tvliite 
society  and  a  proposal  for  economic  and  social  separation, 
and  finally  to  his  tentative  adherence  to  the  international 
Communist  movement.   3ut  the  fact  remains  that  Du  ''jois  was  a 
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radical  and  a  radical  whovse  ideas  after  1934  have  had  greater 
impact  since  his  death  than  between  1934  and  1963.   If  any 
leader  or  Negro  writer's  ideas  express  the  dualism  of  the 
American  Negro's  dilemma  of  integration  or  segregation,-- 
W,  E.  B,  Du  Bois's  books  reflect  the  waverings  \>7hich  still 
plague  Negro  thought  and  activity.   Du  Bois  must  be  dis- 
cussed in  each  phase  but  only  as  a  highly  individualistic 
agitator  --  one  who  was  not  representative  of  any  one  class 
or  movement  but  whose  ideas  at  different  times  are  representa- 
tive of  every  element  of  Megro  dissent. 

During  World  War  I  over  a  half-million  Negroes 
migrated  from  the  rural  South  to  the  rapidly  industrializing 
cities  of  the  North,   The  exodus  continued  after  World  War  I 
because  agriculture  in  the  South  was  disorganized,  depressed, 
and  plagued  with  the  boll  weevil.   In  addition,  the  war 
program  had  emphasized  the  fact  to  Negro  leaders  that  the 
alleged  democratic  way  of  life  in  America  was  in  conflict 
with  the  actual  manner  in  wliich  Negroes  were  treated.   Du  Bois 
investigated  charges  made  to  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  that  Negro-American  soldiers 
received  only  servile  jobs  in  the  Army  abroad  and  that  their 
living  conditions  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  v;hite 
soldiers.   He  even  predicted  that  violence  would  result  from 
the  post-war  Negro  migration  to  the  North.   The  subsequent 
mobility  of  the  Negro  population,  soldier  and  civilian, 
produced  race  friction  after  the  War.   The  Ku  Klux  Klan  also 
experienced  a  revival  in  1915;  each  year  from  1917  through 
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1919  witnessed  an  increase  in  lynch jL.ngs  and  race  riots, 
culminating  in  the  26  riots  of  the  Red  Sumaier  of  1919  and 
83  lynchings  in  that  same  year.    The  disillusionment  felt 
by  the  Negroes  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  into  the  1920' s 
made  thera  more  susceptible  to  the  apoeal  of  a  new  and  alien 
leader,  Marcus  Garvey,  who  propagated  an  extreme  program  of 
racial  nationalism.   The  Universal  Negro  Improvement 
Association  was  his  vehicle  and  a  state  in  Africa  was  the 
end  toward  which  he  worked.   The  decline  in  the  Garvey 
movement  after  1925  suggests  that  the  type  of  appeal  which 
he  had  used  so  effectively  after  World  War  I  was  less 
effective  under  different  conditions. 

Simultaneously  vrLth   the  rise  of  Garvey  and  the 
imposing  eminence  of  W.E.B.  Du  Bois  as  a  civil  rights 
propagandist,  the 'Negro  Renaissance,'  or  New  Negro  movement 
of  writers,  poets,  and  artists,  began  to  counter  allegations 
of  Negro  inferiority.  Literature,  art,  and  humor  as  forms 
of  cultural  nationalism  were  indeed  the  only  readily 
available  forms  of  co\anter-aggression  when  Negroes  were 
almost  oowerless  oolitically.   Protest  art  flourished  under 
racial  oppression. 

The  failure  of  the  Garvey  and  the  less  popular 
religious  Moorish  Science  Te.iiple  Movement  of  Noble  Ali  Drew 
during  the  1920 's  produced  another  vacuum  in  the  early 
1930 's  in  lower-class  Negro  leadership  ^^lich  was  aggravated 
by  the  tensions  of  the  Great  Depression.   The  1929  Depression 
turned  the  cultural  seoaration  which  Du  T^ois  had  so  earnestly 
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advocated  in  his  Paii-African  Conferences  of  the  1920 's  into 
economic  separatism  by  1934.   His  philosophy  of  separatism 
having  been  crystallized  by  the  extreme  suffering  and 
deprivation  of  the  Negro  xjnemployed  during  the  Depression, 
Du  Bois  began  a  period  of  writing  and  thought  so  radical 
that  he  was  criticized  by  other  civil  rights  leaders. 
Consequently,  he  becarr.e  estranged  from  the  N.A.A.C.P.  and 
opoosed  the  ongoing  civil  rights  movement,   1934  marks  the 
beginniiig  of  Du  3ois's  truly  radical  period;  wiereas  he  had 
been  militant  and  aggressive  in  his  campaign  for  equal 
rights  before  the  Depression,  by  1934  he  believed  that  integra- 
tion and  legal  equality  were  futile  eoals  in  a  dominantly 
rascist  society. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  parallel  to  the  Garvey  movement 
was  the  movement  of  the  Black  Muslims  which  also  got  under 
wa}'  in  the  Depression  era.   The  conditions  waich  made 
Garveyism  possible  were  similar  to  those  obtaining  during 
the  early  1930' s  and  at  the  oresent  time,  if  not  quite  the 
game.   In  the  summer  of  1930  Wallace  D.  Fard  aopeared  in 
Chicago  as  a  rug  and  trinkets  salesman  preaching  the  glories 
of  Allah  and  the  Islamic  religion.   Tlie  Nation  of  Islam  was 
only  one  of  many  religions  ^^Alich  proliferated  during  the 
Depression.   Fard's  disciple,  Elijah  Muhammad,  gave  the 
move'ie"nt  a  fresh  permanence  n^--^-    -'^n^c-ii  after  the  disappearance 
of  Fard  several  years  later. 

The  period  of  the  late  1950 's  and  early  1960 's 
was  ostensibly  a  prosoorous  one  except  for  two  minor 
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recessions  (1954  and  1953).   However,  four  facCors  are 
responsible  for  oroducing  the  more  subtle  psychological 
situation  conducive  to  the  radicalism  of  a  Malcolm  X  and 
of  Black.  Power  leaders.   First,  many  Negroes  became  dis- 
couraged by  the  slowTiess  of  the  civil  rights  movement  and 
the  reliance  upon  legislation  and  litigation  to  ensure 
rights  they  felt  were  inherently  theirs.   Second,  continued 
racial  brutality  and  resistance  in  the  South  provoked 
radicalism.   Birmingham  was  a  watershed  for  many  civil 
rights  leaders;  the  demonstrations  in  the  face  of  fire- 
hoses and  vicious  dogs  led  by  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
epitomized  the  changed  character  of  direct  action  demonstra- 
tions in  the  South.   Bayard  Pvustin  wrote  that  for  the  first 
time  a  cross-section  of  the  llegro  population,  including  the 
lower  class,  participated  in  a  mass  demonstration  and  that 

the  "package  deal*'  of  social,  economic,  and  political  change 

2 
was  the  new  demand.   Furthermore,  after  winning  a  moral  and 

legal  victory  over  overt  and  individual  racism,  the  Negro  found 

himself  confronted  ^-d-th  a  more  institutionalized  form  of 

racism  tiAiich  was  deeply  embedded  in  the  interstices  of 

established  organizations  and  customs  of  the  society.   This 

3 
more  covert  racism  Black  Power  adherents  call  colonialism. 

Finally,  the  discovery  of  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 

population  in  ooverty,  attempting  to  live  on  less  than 

$2300  per  annum,  in  a  welfare  state  v/ithout  means  to 

organize  themselves  into  a  political  group,  made  radicalism 

popular  among  lov;er-class  Negroes.   In  other  words. 
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objective  conditions  did  not  improve  greatly,  and  may 
actually  have  declined,  between  1954  and  the  late  1950 's 
for  the  majority  of  Negroes.   The  great  boost  came  in 
psychological  conditions.   In  Anatomy  of  a  R.evolution  Crane 
Brinton  ^irrote  that  revolutions  frequently  occur  in 
societies  economically  on  the  upgrade  in  ^diich  a  oarticular 
group  or  groups  believes  that  prevailing  conditions  lir^iit 
their  economic  activities,"^  Perhaos  the  current  Black 
Power  revolution  is  a  product  of  that  awareness.   The 
passions  of  black  wrath  were  not  re  leased  until  after 
constitutional  and  legal  rights  were  insured.   According  to 
the  sociologist  Kenneth  B,  Clark,  in  the  early  1960 's 
Negroes  began  to  realize  that  legal  action  would  not  win 
them  acceotance  and  increased  status: 


The  hopes  and  beliefs  of  Negroes  that  racial 
equality  and  democracy  could  be  obtained  through 
litigation,  legislation,  executive  action,  and 
negotiation,  and  through  strong  alliances  rvdth 
Various  white  liberal  groups,  were  supolanted  by 
disillusionment,  bitterness,  and  anger  which 
erupted  under  the  anguished  cry  of  'Black  Povzer' 
which  pathetically  sought  to  disguise  the 
understandable  desoeration  and  impotence  with 
bombast  and  rhetoric.^ 


In  fact,  the  Negro  palpably  began  to  resent  the  patroniza- 
tion  of  the  white  liberal  who,  in  his  eyes,  equated  imorove- 
ment  with  equality.   Therefore,  the  causes  of  the  new 
militancy  are  comolex:   wliat  once  seemed  a  straightforward 
Southern  problem  of  blatant  biracial  inequality  has 
confronted  the  entire  nation  with  its  enormities  and 
subtleties.   There  are  no  simple  solutions  wlien  Negroes  are 
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excluded  from  good  jobs  which  they  lack  due  to  problems  of 
education  and  Tiotivation,  which,  in  turn,  reflect  on  the 
difficulties  of  being  black  in  white  America.    The  funda- 
mental obstacles  to  equality,  as  blacks  \jnderstand  it,  are 
inadequate  housing,  inferior  schools  and  education,  and  of 
prime  importance,  iinemplojrment  or  underemployment.   By 
1963-1964  the  front  of  civil  rights  had  shifted  to  the  North 
and  these  problems  of  the  urban  ghetto  Negro, 

With  the  added  stress  of  the  conflict  in  Viet  Nam, 
young  black  militants  became  a  part  of  the  student  "revolt" 
throughout  the  nation.   In  Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here;   Chaos 
or  Comrnunity?  ,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  syiTipathized  with 
their  co.Tiplaint  that  tTd.ce  as  many  Negroes  as  whites  were  in 
combat  in  Viet  Nam  at  the  beginning  of  1967  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers  in  the  population  and  twice  as  many  died. 
Thus,  demands  of  black  students  have  frequently  been  merged 
with  those  of  other  young  radicals  including  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  in  confrontations  on  college 
campuses.   Pervading  the  thoughts  of  respectable  civil  rights 
leaders  and  overlapping  the  demands  of  student  militants, 
black  radicalism  is  no  longer  autonomous. 

During  these  oeriods  of  crisis,  the  oresence  of 
social  tensions  had  psychological  implications  for  the 
leadershio  of  lower-class  Negroes:   they  tended  to  follow 
personal,  charismatic,  and  often  messianic  leaders.   Garvey, 
Muhammad,  and  Malcolm  X  had  in  common  dynamic  personalities 
which  attracted  laree  numbers  of  followers.  Moreover,  all 
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tliree  had  lower-class  backgrounds.   In  the  finest  tradition 
of  American  individualism,  Marcus  Garvey,  Elijah  Muhammad, 
and  Malcolm  X  v/ere  men  who  rose  from  humble  origins  and  with 
limited  education,  converted  by  force  of  character,  intelli- 

g 

gence  and  shrewdness  their  liabilities  into  assets.   Tliey 
appealed  to  and  identified  \^th   the  most  disprivileged 
members  of  their  race  and  recruited  followers  primarily  from 
among  lower-class  urban  Negroes,   Leadership  of  the  Black 
Power  Movement  is  more  dispersed,  hov/ever,  and  even  conven- 
tional civil  rights  leaders  have  taken  on  the  semblance,  if 
not  the  substance,  of  radical  demands.   Stokely  Carmichael's 
rise  to  orominence,  although  more  symbolic  than  personal, 
was  no  less  rapid  than  that  of  Garvey,  Malcolm  X,  Du  3ois, 
or  even  or  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  v^liose  Birmingham  boycott 
seemed  radical  to  some  in  1957.   Carmichael,  in  constrast, 
attended  Howard  University  for  two  years  and  has  a  lower 
middle-class  Negro  background. 

The  significant  fact  about  all  of  the  black  radical 
leaders  under  discussion  is  that  they  are  personifications  of 
the  doctrines  which  they  espouse.   The  outstanding  factor 
in  each  movement  is  the  leader  himself.   For  example,  W,  E,  3, 
Du  Bois  inherited  Booker  T.  Washington's  image  of  the 
all-embracing  leader,^  although  he  did  not  abide  by  the 
latter' s  program  of  industrial  education  and  expedient 
accommodation,  He  was  not,  however,  a  charismatic  leader  or 
politician  and  his  abilities  at  organization  were  ooor.   His 
importance  to  the  llegro  protest  was  as  a  propagandist,  not 
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as  a  scholar.   He  could  convey  his  thoughts  best  in  writing 
and  his  speeches  were  usually  dull  and  unemotional.   However 
much  he  protested  the  concept  of  personal  leadership,  he 
himself  was  such  a  personal  leader  that  he  did  not  conform 
to  the  Dolicies  of  the  organization  for  which  he  worked  before 
1934,  and  after  1934  he  lack':?d  a  movement  altogether.   VThen 
he  formed  a  tentative  alliance  with  the  Communists  from  1948 
at  eighty  years  of  age  to  1?57,  he  remained  nominally  outside 
the  Communist  Party  and  was  free  to  disagree  vjith  whatever 
policies  he  did  not  aporove.   Moreover,  even  within  the 
Commtinist  Party  from  1961  to  his  death  in  1963  in  Ghana,  his 
membership  meant  little  more  than  an  exchange  of  enthusiastic, 
responsive  Communist  support  and  audiences  for  the  prestige 
which  his  international  reputation   lent  to  a  program 
unpooular  in  the  United  States,   In  fact,  Du  Bois  never 
aporoved  of  the  olan  put  forth  by  the  American  Communists  of 
separating  a  number  of  states  in  the  Black  Belt  from  the 
rest  of  the  countr)'-.   Although  Du  Bois  was  not  a  mass  leader 
and  although  he  wasted  little  love  on  any  contemporary 
Negro  leaders  and  organizations,  he  was  partially  deceiving 
himself  \-jhen   he  wrote: 

My  leadership  was  a  leadership  solely  of 
ideas.   I  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  personally 
ponular.   This  is  not  simply  because  of  my 
idiosyncracies  but  because  I  despise  the  essential 
demago5]uery  of  personal  leadership;  of  that 
hypnotic  ascendancy  over  men  t'^ich  carries  out 
objectives  regardless  of  their  value  or  validity 
by  personal  loyalty  and  admiration, ^^ 
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Du  Rois  desoised  demagogic  Leadership  primarily  because  he 
could  never  be  an  emotional  leader  himself  and  particularly 
because  he  envied  Marcus  Garvey's  ability  to  attract  a  large 
dedicated  follo^^^.ng  b"  virtue  of  his  magnetic  personality. 
His  leadership  was  largely  confined  to  ideas  because  his 
ambitious  international  programs  rarely  directly  affected  the 
black  masses. 

Unlike  Du  3ois,  Marcus  Garvey  was  the  leader  of  a 
mass  movement.   Usually  a  mass  movement  such  as  his 
Universal  Negro  Improvement  Association  tends  to  become 
identified  with  the  figure  of  the  leader  as  though  it  were 
his  o^jn   creation.   In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  U.N. I, A.  was 
his  oersonal  vehicle,  Garvey  only  caoitalized  on  conditions 
t^ich  were  too  complex,  too  numerous,  and  too  varied  to  be 
the  work  of  a  single  man.   The  deficiencies  in  Garvey's 
capabilities  were  too  numerous  for  him  to  have  drav^m  so 
many  sympathizers  if  external  pressures  had  not  been  at  work. 
The  extent  of  his  follo^^ring  indicated  the  bitter  pessimism 
of  the  black  lower  class.   Whereas  Du  3ois  articulated 
the  longings  of  American  Negroes  better  than  they  themselves 
could,  Garvey  was  merely  the  instrument  through  which  the 
restless  lower-class  Negroes  expressed  their  discontent. 
Perhaps  the  former  was  simnly  a  better  scholar  and  the 
other  a  more  attractive  oersonality.   In  short,  both 
fulfilled  roles  created  by  the  necessity  of  articulating 
dissonance.   '^ut  Garv^ey's  faults  are  more  evident:   he  was 
bombastic,  egocentric,  arrogant,  undereducated,  unwilling 
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to  delegate  authority,  a  visionary,  and  lacking  in  business 
acumen.   ';7hile  he  visibly  dei-nonstrated  that  the  black 
masses  could  be  united  on  a  basis  of    racial  chauvinism,  his 
failings  as  a  pragmatic  leader  counterbalance  the  impressive 
scope  of  his  nrogram.   His  success  was  transient  even  if 
colorful.   Pathetically  incapable  of  transcending  the  gap 
between  boastful  words  and  tangible  gain,  he  lost  support 
after  the  mid-1920 's  because  he  was  unable  to  devise  a 
suitable  alternative  to  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  life 
here  in  the  United  States  as  they  affected  the  Negro.   A 
combination  of  the  better  qualities  of  W.  E,  ^,  Du  Bois 
and  of  Marcus  Garvey  might  have  led  to  concrete  accomplish- 
ments.  As  it  was,  the  efforts  of  American  Negroes  in  the 
1920' s  to  find  adequate  leadership  were  frustrated.   In 
short,  Du  Bois  had  impressive  intellect  and  ability  but 
little  personal  appeal  for  his  race,  while  in  contrast, 
Garvey,  with  a  dynamic,  mesmeric  personality,  was  at  best  a 
poor  organizer  and  at  worst  a  downright  imposter. 

Like  Garvey's  U.M.I. A.,  the  Black  Muslim  sect  is  a 
mass  movement.   The  Black  Muslim  religion  is  the  creation  of 
Elijah  Muhammad,  a  light-skinned  native  of  Georgia,  who 
claims  that  he  is  the  prophet  and  messenger  of  W,  D,  Fard, 
the  mortal  manifestation  of  the  deity  Allah,   Without 
Muhammad  there  would  presently  be  no  Black  Muslim  movement. 
Without  M.qlcolra  X,  the  Muslims  would  probably  still  be  a 
small,  fanatical  religious  cult.   While  Muhammad  commands  the 
complete  dedication  of  his  supporters,  he  himself  is  barely 
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articulate.   In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  promulgated  the 
central  doctrine  and  core  of  the  movement  in  the  1930' s,  the 
Black  Muslims  did  not  become  nationally  recognized  until 
Malcolm  X  persuaded  Muhammad  that  they  should  expand  their 
following.   Because  of  his  powerful  and  charismatic  person- 
ality, Malcolm  X  increased  the  membership  from  a  few 
thousand  to  some^vhere  between  50,000  and  100,000,  although 

the  exact  number  has  not  been  revealed  by  Muhammad.   A  more 

1  o 
generous  esti:nate  is  between  100,000  and  250,000  members.  ^ 

The  >;uslims  acquired  notoriety  '.^rith  the  1959  Mike  Wallace 
show,  "The  Hate  that  Hate  Produced"  and  like  Garvey's 
movement,  attracted  many  more  sympathizers  than  members. 
However,  since  Malcolm's  expulsion  in  November,  1963  and 
assassination  on  February  21,  1965,  the  number  of  members 
has  reportedly  levelled  off.   Although  its  size  would 
qualify  it  as  a  mass  moveraent,  the  cultist  requirements  for 
membership  in  the  Black  Muslims  and  the  murder  of  Malcolm  X, 
their  most  popular  spokesman,  by  devotees  of  the  organiza- 
tion, have  discouraged  other  black  nationalist  partisans 
from  joining.   Like  Garvey,  both  Elijah  Muhammad  and  Malcolm 
X  had  the  messianic  prophetic  quality  wliich  is  characteristic 
of  the  nationalist  African  religions.   For  lower-class 
Negroes,  their  appeal  and  the  promise  of  escape  are  more 
emotionally  binding  than  a  oro'^ram  of  change  t^ich  necessi- 
tates slow,  arduous  legal  and  legislative  struggles.   Unlike 
more  orthbdox  movements  like  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  t^ich  King  started  in  1957  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
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which  also  enjoys  lower-class  support,  radical  organizations 
such  as  the  U.N. I. A.  and  the  Black  Muslims  attract  lower- 
class  Negroes  who  are  uncertain  whether  they  want  to  join 
middle-class  Negro  and  ^-^ite  society. 

Malcolm  X 'is  the  finest  example  of  the  lower-class 
talent  t^iich  the  Black  Muslims  can  discover  and  wliich  seems 
to  elude  federal  rehabilitation  programs  and  slum  public 
schools.   3ored  with  school  after  the  eighth  grade  and  dis- 
couraged by  his  teacl^er's  advice  to  him  ridiculing  his 
intentions  to  become  a  lau^yer  and  persuading  him  to  find  an 
occupation  more  in  keeping  with  the  expectations  of  his 
race,  Malcolm  went  to  Boston  and  New  York  from  Detroit, 
Michigan.   Courting  violence  and  death,  he  quickly  became 
absorbed  in  the  hustling  and  oetty  racketeering  of  the 
ghettoes  and  was  finally  arrested  and  convicted  of  stealing. 
Through  one  of  his  brothers  he  leanied  of  the  Black  Muslims, 
was  slowly  converted,  and  began  to  read  everything  he  could 
obtain  from  the  prison  library.   After  his  release  from 
jail,  he  quickly  rose  in  the  Black  Muslims  and  became 
minister  of  Harlem's  Temple  No.  7  and  the  spokesman  or 
middleman  between  the  Muslims  and  potential  converts  and  the 
communications  media.   Malcolm  K  read  vociferously,  spoke 
to  college  and  university  audiences,  and  acquired  a  degree 
of  sophistication  in  dealing  with  the  oress,  radio,  and  TV. 
Ke  probably  eventually  felt  confined  by  the  Muslims  and 
suspected  by  the  less  articulate,  less  intelligent  Elijah 
Muhammad.   In  reality,  his  radicalism  did  not  abate  but  he 
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achieved  a  measure  of  both  notoriety  and  respect  frora  the 
whites  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.   He  did  not  condemn 
all  whites  although  he  did  despise  most  and  he  even  came 
to  like  and  adaiire  those  \<fao   did  not  prejudge  him  by  his 
inf laraatory  public  stateiiier.ts  and  who  were  willing  to 
converse  '.<d.th  him  not  as  a  black,  white-hating  radical  but 
on  a  person-to-person  basis.   After  his  noisy  exit  from  the 
Slack  Huslims,  he  spent  the  last  year  of  his  life  pondering 
what  direction  his  ovm   movement  would  take.   It  is  not 
clear  what  he  decided  but  immediately  before  his  death  he 
began  to  feel  he  was  being  persecuted  and  threatened  not 

only  by  the  Muslims  but  also  by  some  whites,  probably  the 

13 
FBI  (which  observed  hira  closely  after  the  spill).    However, 

Malcolm  personified  all  that  his  followers  would  like  to 
emulate.  Ke  possessed  the  same  prophetic  quality  as  Muhammad 
but  expressed  himself  far  more  d>Tiamically.   Although  he 
broke  with  Muhammad  and  is  now  dead,  his  spirit  has  risen 
again,  reincarnated  in  the  radical  tendencies  of  contem- 
porary civil  rights  leaders,  not  to  be  forgotten  xintil  the 
ghetto  ti;hich  spa'.-med  hia^i  has  been  eradicated. 
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'II.   TiiE  IMPORTAInICE  OF  BLA.GK  NATIONALISM 
FOR  BLACK  .J\DICALISM 

The  course  of  black  nationalism  has  coinpleted  a 
full  cycle  since  the  Civil  War,   Prior  to  1865,  however, 
black  nationalism  had  attracted  both  "i-^hite  and  black 
attention.   In  1787  the  free  Negroes  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  founded  the  Free  African  Society  to  promote 
repatriation  to  Africa.   In  1315  Paul  Cuffee  of  Boston,  who 
was  a  former  Negro  sailor,  a  Quaker,  and  a  successful 
entrepreneur,  took  a  shipload  of  38  Negro  colonists  to 
Africa,   His  action  is  believed  to  have  inspired  tae  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Colonization  Society  in  131&-1S17  with 
the  objective  of  sending  voluntarily  freed  slaves  back  to 
Africa  to  relieve  the  gro^>7ing  free  Negro  population  in  the 
United  States.   Actually  only  about  30,000  freedmen  emigrated 
to  Liberia.   At  first  seeking  the  acceptance  of  white 
AiTiericans  and  rejecting  the  American  Colonization  Society's 
program  for  resettlement  in  Africa,  the  upper  class  members 
of  the  Negro  Colonization  Movement  eventually  split  into 
three  wings  at  the  1854  Emigration  Convention;  the  Reverend 
James  Theodore  Kolly  investigated  Haiti;  James  M.  Whitfield 
favored  Central  America;  and  Dr.  Martin  R.  Delaney,  who  had 
formerly  opposed  the  Colonization  Society's  Liberia 
sch  me,  championed  West  Africa.    With  the  exception  of  a 
few  dissidents  like  Bishop  Henry  McNeal  Turner,  former 
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Negro  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Array  and  member  of  the 
Georgia  state  legislature  during  Reconstruction,  the  period 
follo^vring  the  Civil  War  ended  serious  consideration  of 
emigration  until  the  twentieth  century  because  emancipation 
brought  with  it  citizenship. 

In  "The  Negro  Intellectual  and  Negro  Nationalism," 
an  article  in  Social  Forces,  Wilson  Record  defines 
nationalism  as  a  "form  of  ethnocentrism  marked  by  loyalty 

to  a  particular  grouo  ^^/liich  has  a  common  cultural  experience 

2 

to  differentiate  it  from  other  groups."   For  this  essay, 

the  writer's  definition  of  black  nationalism  includes  the 
concept  of  black  nations  without  and  ^jithin  the  United 
States,  this  is,  senarate  black  states  in  Africa  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  also  social,  cultural,  econoaiic  and 
oolitical  nationalism.   Tnus ,  from  the  Civil  War  until  the 
late  1000 's  black  nationalism  was  in  eclipse;  from  the  late 
1800 's  on  W,  E,  3.  Du  3ois  advanced  a  form  of  cultural 
nationalism  or  Pan-Negroism,  u'hich  envisaged  the  Negroes  as 
members  of  an  historic  race  who  formed  the  advance  guard  of 
that  race;  in  1919  he  transformed  his  ideas  into  Pan-Af ricanism 
^chich  sought  the  political  unification  of  Africa  and  greater 
cultural  attachment  t-Tith  Africa  through  four  Pan-African 
Conferences  between  1919  and  1927  and  1923,   However,  his 
preoccupation  with  the  esoteric  Pan-African  Conferences  and 
his  growing  detachment  from  the  American  Negro's  humdrum 
struggle  for  existence  was  in  oart  resoonsible  for  the  fact 
that  the  Negro  masses  turned  to  Marcus  Garvey  in  the  1920 's. 
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In  fact,  after  the  first  two  Conferences,  the  N.A.A.C.P.  cut 
off  its  financial  and  official  sanction  of  the  Pan-African 
meetings.   During  the  1920 's  Du  ">ois  specif  icaLlly  disavowed 
any  separatist  sentiment;  he  shunned  Garvey's  parallel 
movement,  favorin?  neither  political  nor  geographic  unity 
with  Africa. 

In  turn,  Marcus  Garvey  argued  for  a  more  distinct 
seoaratist  racial  chauvinism.   He  was  convinced  that  the 
only  salvation  for  •'^erican  Negroes  was  to  unite  and  to 
prepare  to  return  to  Africa  where  they  could  organize  a 
government  of  their  ov«i: 

The  only  udse  thing  for  us  ambitious  Negroes 
to  do,  is  to  organize  the  world,  over,  and  build 
up  a  mighty  nation  of  our  o\-m   in  Africa.   And 
this  race  of  ours  that  can  not  get  recognition 
and  respect  in  the  country  where  we  were  slaves, 
by  using  our  own  ability,  power  and  genius,  would 
develoD  for  ourselves  in  another  country  in  our 
habitat  a  nation  of  our  own,  and  be  able  to  send 
back  from  that  country,  --  from  that  native 
habitat  --  to  the  country  where  we  were  once 
enslaved,  representatives  of  our  race,  that 
would  get  as  much  respect  as  any  other  ambassadors 
from  any  race  or  nation.-^ 

Though  most  writers  aeree  that  he  gave  expression  to  an 
integral  and  exclusivistic  nationalism  (an  extreme  form  of 
nationalism  which  ^reaches  the  supremacy  of  one  nationality 
over  another)  backed  by  the  U.rl.I.A.  ,  it  is  not  clear 
exactly  \-jhat   kind  of  nationalism  Garvey  sought.   Outwardly 
he  embraced  three  types:   cultural  nationalism;  economic 
nationalism,  i.e.  a  separate  economy  in  pursuing  i'i;hich  he 
established  the  31ack  Star  Steamship  Line  and  the  Negro 
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Factories  Corporation;  and  political  nationalism,  a  de^iand 
for  a  separate  state  for  Negroes  in  Africa,   Contradicitions 
aboijnd  in  his  behavior.   His  wife,  Amy  Jacques  Garvey, 
explained  in  an  interview  with  Edmund  David  Gronon,  her 
husband's  biographer,  that  it  was  never  Garvey 's  intention 
that  all  Negroes  in  the  New  World  should  return  to  Africa. 
Rather,  Garvey  believed  like  many  Zionists  that  once  a 
strong  African  nation  was  established,  l\'egroes  everywhere 
would  automatically  gain  needed  prestige  and  strength  and 
could  look  to  it  for  protection  if  necessary,*^  If  Garvey 
really  did  not  believe  that  all  llegroes  should  emigrate  to 
Africa,  what  explains  his  cordial  association  with  the 
notorious  Ku  Klux.  Klan  and  the  rabid  Anglo-Saxon  Clubs  and 
the .expedition  of  technical  assistants  to  set  up  factories 
and  living  facilities' in  Liberia?  Perhaps  the  leader's 
intentions  were  not  clear  ev^n  to  himself. 

Until  the  19cC's  the  only  outburst  of  black  cultural 
nationalism  in  the  twentieth  century  occurred  immediately 
after  World  War  I .   The  "Nev>7  Me gro" movement  or  "Negro"  or 
"Harlem  Renaissance"  of  the  1920 's  marked  a  high  tide  of  a 
self-conscious  expression  of  black  pride.   'Megro  intellectuals 
maintained  that  the  race  as  a  v/aole  was  equal  to  any  other 
and  certain  characteristics  such  as  folklore,  folk  music, 
rh-'tKmical  senses ,  and  a  capacity  for  humor  and  sadness  were 
superior  to  those  of  white  folks.   Unashamedly,  they  wrote 
about  the  effect  of  the  Negro's  skin  color  on  every  aspect 
of  his  life.   The  v/riters  and  poets  included,  among  others, 
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Claude  McKay,  Langston  Hughes,  Sterling  Brown,  Countee 
■Cullen,  and  Du  Rois.   In  fact,  in  the  early  years  of  his 
career  in  one  role  as  a  cultural  nationalist,  Du  3ois 
insisted  that  the  peculiar  mission  of  the  modem  Negro  was 
to  develop  art  as  a  medium  of  racial  propaganda.   lie 
criticized  literature  ^^7hich  in  any  way  seemed  to  deprecate 
or  ridicule  Negro  customs  and  ability.   Although  a  number 
of  artists  did  not  conform  to  Du  3ois's  criteria  for 
artistic  merit,  all  were  concerned  with  the  stigma  of  racial 
inferiority  in  one  way  or  another.   If  their  art  accomplished 
little  else  positive  in  accordance  \<n.th   Du  3ois's  criteria, 
it    stimulated  white  intellectuals  wlio  were  already  ore- 
disposed  to  the  bursreonine  civil  rights  movement. 

After  a  recession  of  racial  chauvinism  in  the  raid- 
to  late-1923's,  the  Depression  fostered  all  forms  of  racial 
nationalism  --  social,  economic,  political,  and  integral  or 
exclusivistic  nationalism.   By  1934  Du  Bois's  quest  for  a 
separate  Negro  ethos  had  led  him  to  endorse  social,  including 
residential,  and  economic  segregation.   In  a  debate  t/ith 
Walter  White,  executive  secretary  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  in  the 
pages  of  the  Crisis ,  he  published  his  proposal  for  racial 
segregation: 

It  is  the  race-conscious  black  men  cooperating 
together  in  his  own  institutions  and  movements 
who  ',>ri.ll  eventually  emancipate  the  colored  race, 
and  the  great  step  ahead  today  is  for  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  to  accomolish  his  economic  emancipation 
though  voluntary  determined  cooperative  effort.^ 
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In  essence  the  Depression  had  provided  the  fillip 
needed  to  convert  Du  Bois's  cultural  or  artistic  nationalism 
into  economic  nationalism.   However,  his  open  defense  of 
his  program  as  nondiscriminatory  segregation  touched  off 
the  fuse  of  internal  tension  t^n.thin  the  Association  between 
not  only  'Vhite  and  Du  Tois  but  between  Du  3ois  and  the 
directors  and  officers  of  the  N.A,.A.C.P,   They  could  only 
interpret  his  editorials  and  letters  as  a  frontal  assau.lt 
on  the  Association's  primary  reason  for  existence.   With 
Du  Bois's  resignation  his  career  t^thin  the  orthodox  civil 
rights  movement  ceased. 

The  Communist  Party  also  got  under  v^ay  in  1928  '-.vlth 
a  olan  of  actual  phj^sical  withdrawal  into  a  separate  Negro 
Republic  in  the  "Black  Belt,"  However,  it  did  not  push  this 
Kctreme  form  of  nationalism  from  1934  until  the  post-World 
War  II  years.   Even  when  Du  Bois  aligned  himself  with  the 
Party,  neither  he  nor  many  other  American  Negroes  believed 
a  separate  black  reoublic  could  be  founded  in  the  South. 
Du  Bois  thought  that  the  American  Communists,  young,  alien, 
and  ideologically  oriented,  had  too  little  contact  t^rith  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  Negro. 

Whereas  Marcus  Garvey  wanted  to  found  a  Black  Nation 
in  Africa,  Elijah  Muhammad  and  Malcolm  X  decided  that 
between  two  and  ten  states  might  be  sufficient  to  repay  the 
Negfoes  for  250  years  of  slave  labor.   When  Elijah  Muhammad 
succeeded  W.  D.  Fard  in  1934  in  one  of  the  two  movements 
vThich  resulted  from  the  split  in  Noble  Drew  All's  Moorish 
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Science  Temple,  there  were  ominous  rumblin:;^,s  that  the 
Black  Muslims  intended  to  establish  a  separate  nation  in 
either  the  Southwest  or  in  the  Black  Belt.   The  Muslims' 
racial  chauvinism  and  political  independence  was  just  as 
relentless  as  that  of  Marcus  Garvey's  U.rl.I.A,   In  fact,  one 
could  consider  the  Muslims  heir  to  Garvey's  nationalist 
strivings,   ^ut  physical  separation  has  never  been  a  viable 
alternative  for  either  group:   Marcus  Garvey  realized  that 
there  were  too  many  American  Nec^roes  to  transport  to 
Africa  and  conditions  in  the  "homeland"  might  not  have  been 
an  improvement;  the  Black  Muslims  under  Muhammad  have 
acquired  too  many  diverse  real- estate  holdings  scattered  all 
across  the  country  to  consider  \jnited  withdrawal  from  the 

rest  of  the  country  and  have  not  made  definite  proposals  for 

7  , 

separation;    and,  to  make  tae  transition  to  tae  recent 

past,  at  the  end  of  his  career  Malcolm  X  was  ready  to  grant 

pessimistically  that  there  might  be  a  possibility  for 

bloodless  revolution  in  America, 

The  exoression  "Black  Pwer"  must  be  examined  in 

terms  of  its  relationship  to  black  nationalism.   In  recent 

history  the  slogan  was  first  used  in  the  presence  of  news 

media  by  Stokely  Garmichael  in  Greenwood,  Mississippi, 

during  the  Freedom  Now  March  in  1966  led  by  Martin  Luther 

King,  Jr.  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 

Floyd  McKissick  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  and 

Garmichael  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 

in  the  place  of  James  Meredith  who  lay  wounded  in  a  hospital. 
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Although  the  consciousness  of  the  need  for  black  political 
power  was  several  years  old,  dissension  in  the  ranks  of 
civil  rights  leaders  had  not  erupted  so  openly  until  the 
Meredith  Mississippi  Freedom  March.   The  term  "Black  Power" 
connotes  all  types  of  black  nationalism  --  social,  cultural, 
economic,  political,  and  at  times  integral  nationalism. 
Although  it  implies  black  separatism  and  a  withdrawal  to 
resegregation,  a  sin?le  definition  would  be  insufficient. 
To  its  supporters  I  believe  the  phrase  most  succinctly  means 
participation  in  all  levels  of  decision-making,  a  demand 
which  necessitates  effective  political  power.   The  new 
militants  place  supreme  importance  upon  increasing  Negro 
self-esteem  and  on  a  positive  racial  identity,   ,  ;oreover, 
the  use  of  the  word  "black"  is  a  way  of  telling  the  ^^Thite 
man  that  the  title  which  once  symbolized  inferiority  is  no 
longer  a  degrading  but  a  proud  one.   The  concept  of  community 
action  is  a  constructive  feature  of  the  trend.   However, 
unlike  3lack  Muslims,  the  militants  do  not  insist  upon 
creating  a  nation  within  a   natron;  they  want  community  pov/er, 
i.e.,  control  of  community  government  ivherever  blacks  are 
in  a  majority  and  proportional  representation  else^^-iere. 
Black  Power  leaders  insist  that  before  a  group  can  enter 
society  on  an  equal  basis,  it  .aust  first  close  ranks.   There- 
fore coalition  ;>7ith  stronger  groups  is  unacceptable  because 
coalition  between  the  weak  and  the  strong  leads  to  a  relation- 
ship of  dependency  rather  than  one  of  mutual  interest. 
Although  the  movement  does  not  follow  Marcus  Garvey's 
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back- to-Af rica  schemes,  it  proposes  to  establish  cultural 
ties  with   Africa  and  ^-Tith  the  "Third  'Jorlc]"  of  all  do'.Ti- 
trodden  colored  peoples.   Tlie  black  American  feels  he  has 
been  purposefully  deprived  of  any  cultural  connections  with 
the  racial  heritage  vihich  his  ancestors  in  Africa  may  have 
possessed.  He  believes  that  he  has  been  intentionally 
eliminated  from  American  history  textbooks  and  demands  a 
recognition  of  his  place  in  American  history.   He  requires 
that  his  accomplishments,  although  they  have  been  limited 
by  his  inferior  position  in  American  society,  must  be 
acknowledged,   Because  of  internal  divisions  within  the 
movement,  many  young  militants  disparage  the  importance  of 
the  ten  years  of  the  civil  rivfnts  struggle  folloring  the 
1954  Bro^'^zn  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka  decision.   Further- 
more, they  reject  --  reject'  is  a  keynote  word  in  the 
movement  --  American  middle-class  values.   With  little  to 
lose,  tl-iey  can  afford  to  destroy  the  institutions  and  idols 
of  the  middle  class.   In  addition,  black  militants  have  made 
a  romantic  attempt  to  form  independent  party  groups.   One 
effort  was  made  in  Loumdes  County,  Mississippi,  where  the 
Black  Panther  Party  has  attempted  to  organise  a  majority 

o 

party  of  blacks,   and  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Party,  ^^^hich 
held  one-half  of  that  state  delegation's  seats  to  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  196^. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  black  nationalism  has 
run  the  gamut  of  forms  of  nationalism.   Although  my  discussion 
has  been  limited  to  the  connection  between  black  radicalism 
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aiid  black  nationalism,  if  we  employ  the  loose  concept  of 
nationalism  as  presented  above,  it  has  not  been   entirely 
confined  to  rac'icals.   Black  nationalism  in  this  century 
appeared  before  the  rise  of  Du  3ois  and  Garvey,  and  the 
liberal  civil  rijzhts  movement  of  the  1960's  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  yoving  black  nationalists.   A  very  moderate 
leader,  3ooker  T.  Washington,  advanced  a  form  of  economic 
nationalism  with  his  suggestions  for  IJegro  support  for 
Negro  businesses  and  self-help  through  the  national  riegro 
Business  League  and  through  economic  independence.   In  the 
past  decade  the  gradualists  have  been  increasingly  pressured, 
not  only  from  within  the  movement  by  young  black  radicals 
of  GORE  and  SNCC  but  also  from  without,  by  such  black 
nationalists  as  Malcolm  X,  vfao   broke  v/ith  Elijah  Muhammad 
in  196?,  and  by  the  'Slack  Muslims  themselves.   Even  such 
moderates  as  King  and  Roy  Wilkins  of  the  N.A.A.C.P,  were 
forced  to  revise  their  strategies  in  order  to  retain  leader- 
ship over  the  !!e::ro  movement. 

The  movement  toward  ethnocentrism  began  with  the  Cut" 
tural  and  economic  nationalism  of  Washington,  Du  3ois,  and 
the  "negro  Renaissance,"  Then  the  integral  or  exclusivistic 
chauvinism  of  Garvey  and  the  Black  Muslims  overlapped  the 
more  moderate  forms  of  nationalism;  with  the  defection  of 
Malcolm  X  ,irom  the  Black  Muslims  with  his  own   version  of 
a  more  modified  nationalism  in  the  Organization  of  Afro- 
American  Unity  and  the  coamunity  participation  programs  by 
Negroes  voting  as  black  people,  the  tide  of  extreme 
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nationaltsm  has  receded  although  the  actual  number  of  black 
nationalists  has  oi'obably  increased.   Blac'c  nationalism 
has  entered  the  arena  of  orthodox  civil  rights  oolitical 
activity.   Although  extreme  fringe  groups  such  as  the 
Revolutionary  Action  Movement  (R.A.M,),  Uhuru,  the  Black 
Arts,  the  Blaclc  Flag,  and  the  Black  Vanguard  do  exist,  their 
numbers  are  small  in  comparison  ^^ith  better  known  Black 
Power  organizations.   I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  black 
nationalism  is  waning;  in  fact,  it  is  not.   Nor  do  I  mean 
to  imply  that  all  of  the  demands  of  SNCC  or  CORE  are  within 
the  realm  of  oolitical  bargaining  and  compromise  or  that  all 
of  their  ends  and  methods  of  achieving  the;T:i  are  constructive; 
they  are  not.   With  all  of  their  unrealistic,  undemocratic, 
and  frequently  fascist-like  demands  and  tactics  for  forcing 
them,  the  destructive  asnects  of  Black  Power  probably 
outweigh  the  constructive  features.   But  no  movement  to 
return  to  Africa  or  to  loo  off  a  oart  of  the  United  States 
has  recently  had  a  groundswell  of  support.   Instead,  one  of 
the  tactics  is  to  work  at  the  local  level  for  political 
control  where  blacks  outnumber  wliites  and  to  work  as  a 
bloc  wliere  they  are  not  dominant  to  capture  proportional 
political  power.   Another  tactic  is  confrontation,  and  still 
another  is  rioting.   More  than  likely  the  first  technique 
will  be  frustrated  and  may  lead  to  the  second  and  third 
unless  white  and  Negro  liberals  have  the  foresight  to  orepare 
the  rest  of  the  population  to  consider  carefully  the 
consequences  of  denying  a  number  of  militant,  frequently 
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unreasonable,  demands.   Although  my  exoectations  are  not 
particularly  hopeful  that  cither  side  will  be  satisfied, 
in  the  words  of  one  Negro  novelist,   there  is  a  Icind  of 
honesty  and  fearlessness  to  black  radicalism  which  demands 
attention: 

The  Negro  loves  America  enough  to  criticize 
her  fundamentally.   Most  of  white  America  simply 
can't  be  bothered.   Ironically  enough  in  the 
middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  Negro  is  the 
new  white  hope.^ 

The  question  is  no  longer  wliat  must  be  done  but  ^A/hether  there 
is  still  time  in  which  to  do  it,   Hugh  Davis  Graham's 
explanation  of  the  quandary  of  the  liberal  indicate* 
the  precariousness  of  the  latter 's  dedication: 


,.,it  would  seem  that  the  liberals'  self -proclaimed 
devotion  to  substantive  as  opposed  to  merely 
procedural  equality  would  obligate  them  to  supoort 
rather  than  reject  or  to  attempt  to  lead  a  Negro 
movement  that  had  oreviously  supoorted  them.   This 
will  be  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  do,  oartly 
because  their  legalistic  orinciples  naturally 
militate  against  discriminatory  nractices  of  any 
kind,  but  mostly  because  the  inevitable  and  ^^Tidely 
publicized  rhetoric  of  Slack  Pwer  and  the  ghetto 
riotting  that  it  seemingly  inspires  will  surely 
continue  to  alienate  not  only  many  of  the  ^d-^ite 
liberals  themselves,  but  also  and  more  importantly 
that  democratically  sacred  Great  White  Whale, 

If  their  demanding  dialogue  with  ^;hite  America 
ultimately  fails  --  and  the  prognosis  is  not 
particularly  encouraging  --  then  they  will  be 
obliged  to  turn  the  dialogue  inward,  and  to  ask  the 
cruel  historical  question  --  the  question  answered 
so  quickly  and  affirmatively  by  the  thoroughgoing 
radical  --  whether  liberalism  wasn't  a  truly 
luxurious  but  temporary  ctoctrine  of  affluent 
gradualism,  afforded,  like  the  Greek  democracy,  to 
a  lucky  but  xjnique  peonle  for  but  an  instant  in  the 
effulgence  of  time. ^^ 
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The  theme  of  black  nationalism  ooens  the   question  of 
black  racial  superiority,   Ebctremely  radical  racial  pronounce- 
ments are  pooularly  called  "black  supremacy."   Du  iois, 
Garvey,  Malcolm  X  and  the  Black  Muslims,  and  the  present 
generation  of  Black  Power  militants  have  expounded  varying 
forms  of  black  superiority.   Claims  have  ranged  from  a 
better  sense  of  rhythm  and  greater  artistic  predilections 
and  musical  abilities  to  a  historically  more  developed  race 
to  the  superior  beauty  of  black  skin.   In  the  1920 's  Du  Bois 
insisted  that  "We  are  the  only  Amercian  artists";  all  of 
his  life  he  lauded  the  luminous  hues  of  the  Megro  skin  -- 
taupe,  bronze,  brovTn,  and  black.   Megro  intellectuals  opposed 
Marcus  Garvey  because  they  felt  he  had  re- interpreted  their 
literary  claims  of  racial  equality  in  the  1920' s  as  racial 
superiority.  Without  evidence  to  support  his  statements, 
he  insisted  that  Africa's  cultural  heritage  made  the  so- 
called  Negro  a  product  of  a  superior  civilization.   The 
central  core  of  the  Black  Muslim  movement  is  the  mythology 
that  the  wliite  man,  because  of  the  machinations  of  the 
mythical  malevolent  black  scientist  Yacub,  was  the  inferior 
product  of  genetic  inbreeding  of  those  members  of  the 
single  black  race  who  carried  recessive  genes  for  light 
color.   These  weak  people  intermarried  and  produced  offspring 
and  only  the  ones  with  recessive  geaes  were  allowed  to  live. 
Thus  the  strength  of  the  black  race  was  diluted  to  the  point 
vThere  a  pale,  cunning,  vinenergetic,  and  wicked  white  race 
became  dominant  for  6,000  years.   In  1970  the  Muslims,  the 
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31ack  Mation,  chosen  by  Allah,  will  again  rule  the  world. 
According  to  the  Muslims,  black  people  are  historically  more 
powerful;  integration  is  only  a  deception  adopted  by  white 
men  to  delay th^lr  o^vii  destruction. 

The  line  between  Black  Power  and  black  racism  is 
a  fine  one.   Stokely  Carmichael  and  Charles  Hamilton  v^rite 
that  group  oower  for  blacks  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
ethnic  groups  and  that  the  ambitions  of  white  racists  and 
Black  Power  advocates  are  not  analogous: 

The  goal  of  the  racists  is  to  keep  black  people 
on  the  bottom,  arbitrarily  and  dictatorially,  as 
they  have  done  in  this  country  for  over  300  years. 
The  goal  of  black  self-determination  and  black 
self-identity  —  Black  Power  --  is  full  participa- 
tion in  the  decision-making  processes  affecting  the 
lives  of  black  people,  and  recognition- of  the 
virtue  in  themselves  as  black  people. 

However,  they  write  that  there  is  no  guarantee  that 

1? 
Black  Power  will  be  non-racist.    Raised  in  a  racist 

environment,  those  seeking  a  positive  identity  will,  in  all 

likelihood,  exhibit  coun^er^  racism.   Therefore,  black 

radicals  from  Du  Bois  to  the  present  have  yielded  to  the 

temptation  of  praising  the  qualities  of  the  Ilegro  induced 

by  the  American  cultural  climate  --  including  superior 

powers  of  sensuousness,  rhythm,  humor,  pathos,  and  kindness. 

The  allegations  of  black  superiority  may  also  conceal 

feelings  of  inferiority.   The  leaders  of  radical  organizations 

have  been  aware,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  exposure 

to  wbiite  achievements  without  equal  opportunities  and  similar 

motivations  produces  a  syndrome  which  perpetuates  the  myth 
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of  racial  inferiority.   "lack  radicals  have  silently 
acknowledged  that  the  Negro  could  hope  for  neither  peace 
nor  dir;nity  if  integrated  into  white  man's  society  without 
the  proper  preparation.   Various  forms  of  nationalism  have 
been  the  responses  propounded  by  the  radicals  \jnder  dis- 
cussion.  Subsequently,  they  have  taken  the  step  of 
justifying  black  separatism  by  claims  of  different  innate 
qualities  and  superior  racial  traits.   As  a  contemporary 
example,  the  black  militantism  of  the  1960 's  embraces  a 
doctrine  of  tvithdrawal  to  segregation;  this  writer  concurs  with 
that  opinion  that  the  opportunities  for  desegregation  have 
exposed  Negroes  to  their  social,  economic,  and  educational 
inadequacies  so  as  to  drive  them  back  to  the  security  and 
protection  of  the  segregated  world  which  they  had  previously 
knoi'Tn,   According  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  the 
psychological  change  in  Stokely  Carmichael,  one  of  the 
architects  of  Black  Power,  occurred  during  the  1964  summer 
project  in  Mississippi.   Overwlielmed  by  the  articulate, 
self-assured  young  ;^ite  peoole  ';'jho  migrated  to  Mississippi, 
Carmichael  and  his  associates  in  SNCC  unconsciously  concluded 
that  the  presence  of  ^diites  increased  the  sense  of 
inferiority  of  the  impoverished  Negroes. ^^  I  would  second 
Kenneth  Clark's  analysis  that  Black  Power  is  a  "no-win" 
philosophy  "which  attempts  to  make  a  verbal  virtue  of 
involuntary  racial  segregation."    Furthermore,  behind  the 
anpearance  of  self-confident  nationalist  strivings  of 
radical  black  leaders  including  the  urbane  Du  Bois,  the 
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grandiloquent  Garvey,  the  contained  Muhammad,  and  the 
forceful  MalcoliTi  X,  lay  the  susoicion  that  their  race  would 
not  measure  up  on  a  group  basis  in  competition  with  wliite 
people.   Therefore,  any  real  form  of  racial  resegregation 
might  result  in  an  intensifying  of  self -hatred,  which  leads 
to  fanaticism,  rigidity,  and  self-destructive  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  black  separatists.   In  conclusion,  the  hatred  and 
anger  of  the  black  youth,  perhaps  too  long  sublimated  by 
nonviolent  techniques  of  resistance,  has  recently  been 
turned  only  against  whites  in  general  but. also  against  the 
Negro  community  itself.   Its  most  nonrational  expression 
has  been  an  epidemic  of  riots  in  the  past  five  years. 
Anomic  grouo  action  frequently  achieves  results  but  can  be 
destructive  in  the  meantime  both  to  Negro  and  white  lives 
and  property  and  to  the  white  liberal's  predisposition  to 
support  civil  rights.   The  explosive  hatred  and  anger  of  the 
yoxong  blacks  feeds  upon  itself,  growing  out  of  proportion 
to  the  incidental  events  which  trigger  violence.   Lastly, 
the  most  destructive  feature  of  black  radicalism  under  the 
guise  of  Black  Power  is  its  unconscious  and  sometimes 
conscious  call  for  retaliatory  violence  --  violence  'v^hich 
continues  in  a  descending  spiral,  destroying  good  and  evil 
indiscriminately.   In  sum,  black  supremacy  often  marks 
whites  for  '-TlTolesale  condemnation  --  a  penchant  which  is 
just  as  unjust  as  it  is  self-defeating. 
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iv.  t:ie  :.a- ATI :i; ship  of  vae   3LACK  radical 

TO  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM 

The  relationship  of  the  black  radicals  vis-a-vis 
the  established  political  systetii  is  perhaps  the  most 
fundamental  reason  for  studying  radical  Negro  protest 
movements  in  the  twentieth  century.   Usually  black  radicals 
have  worked  outside  of  the  institutionalized  channels  for 
exnressing  discontent;  until  the  past  decade  they  have  often 
had  no  choice  since  the  Negro  was  effectively  disenfranchised 
throughout  the  South,   In  short,  the  Megro  revolt  amounts  to 
a  long- suppressed  reaction  against  the  imbalance  of  power 
in  favor  of  the  whites.   Tae  imbalance  was  formerly  perpet- 
uated by  curtailuient  of  the  vote  and  more  recently  maintained 
byacoalition  of  the  conservative  Congressional  things  of 
the  major  parties.   In  the  eyes  of  blacks,  whites  have 
decided  everything  even  when  it  is  in  the  Negroes'  interest, 
Negroes  resent  the  imbalance  which  whites,  frequently  well- 
intentioned  ones,  have  always  taken  for  granted.   Tlie  crucial 
element  of  change  now  is  that  Megroes  begin  to  acquire  a 
sense  of  controlling  their  own  destinies  by  making,  or 
simply  participating  in,  the  decisions  which  affect  their 
own  lives.    Deference  to  the  liberal  white  increases 
rather  than  lessens  the  Negro's  sense  of  dependency. 

Although  radicalism  denotes  f  londaaental ,  rapid, 
and  extreme  change,  black  radicals  have  not  always  distained 
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established  channels  for  revolutionizing  society.   In  fact, 
Malcolm  X,  niost  often  described  as  a  revolutionary,  wrote 

in  his  ,iutobio'^ra-.~hy  after  his  break  with  the  Black  MuKliins: 

So  how  does  anybody  sound  talking  about  the  Negro 
in  America  waging  some  'revolution?'   Yes,  he  is 
condemning  a  system  but  he's  not  trying  to  over- 
turn the  system  or  to  destroy  it.   The  Negro 
so-called  'revolt'  is  merely  an  asking  to  be 
accepted  into  the  existing  system!   A  true 
Negro  revolt  might  entail,  for  instance,  fighting 
for  separate  black  states  within  this  country 
--  which  several  groups  and  individuals  have      „ 
advocated.  Ion-  before  Elijah  I'uh?..ri.aad  came  along. 

Even  black  separatists  have  found  it  necessary  to 
work  within  the  system.   One  of  the  greatest  criticisms  '.^lich 
can  be  made  of  Marcus  Garvey  is  that  he  was  not  particularly 
interestiadLlrL  conditions  in  the  United  States,  whereas  Du  3ois 
in  his  early  career,  Muhammad  and  Malcolm  X,  and  the  Black 
Power  leaders  were  and  are  ever  mindful  of  economic  and 
political  gains  for  the  Negro,   Although  Gairvey  preached 
physical  i^ithdrawal  of  Negroes  from  the  United  States  as 
the  only  alternative  to  their  oporessed  status,  he  entered 
politics  by  establishing  a  Negro  Political  Union  in  1924, 
supporting  Calvin  Coolidge,  the  Republican  candidate,  for 
President,  and  advertising  his  ^reference  in  local  urban 
elections.  Kovrever,  convinced  that  the  United  States  was  a 
white  man's  country,  he  openly  courted  the  supoort  of  the 
reactionary  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  Anglo-Saxon  Clubs  and  willingly 
relinquished  Negro  rights  in  America  for  the  dubious 
right  to  establish  a  black  nation  in  Africa.   Cn  the  other 
hand,  black  separatists  who  want  to  establish  a  black  nation 
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in  some  part  of  the  United  States  such  as  the  Black  Muslims 
and  Malcolm  X  have  been  very  concerned  with  improving  the 
lot  of  the  American  Negro.   Indeed  there  has  never  been  a 
more  effective  prosram  by  a  deorived  group  for  pulling 
itself  up  by  its  bootstraps  than  that  of  the  Black  Muslims. 
Elijah  Muhammad  and  his  disciples  have  redeemed  a  large 
number  of  those  so  alienated  by  both  white  American  culture 
and  black  middle-class  culture  that  they  have  literally 
become  the  dregs  of  humanity  --  Malcolm  X  is  the  best 
example.   The  evidence  of  Muhammad's  effect  on  Negroes  is 
given  in  James  Baldwin's  testimony  in  The  Fire  Mext  Time: 

Elijah  Muha:nmad  has  been  able  to  do  wli.^t 
generations  of  welfare  workers  and  committees  and 
resolutions  and  reports  and  housing  projects  and 
playgrounds  have  failed  to  do:   to  heal  and 
redeem  drunkards  and  junkies,  to  convert  people 
who  have  come  out  of  prison  and  to  keep  them  out, 
to  make  men  chaste  and  women  virtuous,  and  to 
invest  both  the  male  and  female  v-zith  a  pride  and 
serenity  that  hang  about  them  like  an  unfailing 
light.  3 

Furthermore,  economic  self-sufficiency  is  a  primary  goal 
of  the  Muslims;  they  operate  grocery  stores,  restaurants, 
bakeries,  department  stores,  aoartment  buildings,  la'jnderies, 
barbershops, , and  other  small  businesses.   Tlieir  lives  are 
models  of  abstinence,  of  moderation,  and  of  extreme  middle- 
class  work  ethics  and  mores.   '-Thile  they  also  disclaim  any 
interest  in  politics,  at  a  1963  Muslim  Convention,  Muhammad 
authorized  members  to  register  and  vote.   In  the  past  voting 
had  been  strictly  prohibited.  Moreover,  having  suspended 
Malcolm  for  rejoicing  at  the  assassination  of  President 
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Kennedy,  the  Muslim  leader  urged  his  f ollo'^ers  to  join  a 
period  of  mourning  on  the  President's  death. '^ 

During  the  year  before  his  expulsion,  Malcolm  X  had 
ceased  to  preach  relitrious  dogma;  rather,  he  concentrated  on 
the  problems  confronting  the  urban  ghetto  Negro.   Unlike 
Muhammad,  he  was  intent  upon  using  religion  for  political 
ends.   Therefore,  he  appealed  to  yoxing  Negro  intellectuals 
as  well  as  lower-class  and  criminal  Negroes.   Indeed,  his 
popularity  ^■^n.th  college  students  may  account  for  some  of 
Elijah  Muhammad's  iealousy.   Malcolm's  subsequent  project, 
the  Organization  of  Afro-American  Unity,  represented  his 
effort  to  join  the  more  orthodox  civil  rights  groups.   Neither 
before  nor  immediately  after  his  death  did  it  gain  wide- 
spread support.   However,  Malcolm  had  made  a  superficial 
armistice  with  the  conservative  Negro  leadership.   In  addition, 
the  bid  for  respectability  wliich  has  begun  to  characterize 
the  Black  Muslims '  movement  was  largely  due  to  his  influence. 
Because  their  movement  is  based  on  a  hatred  of  '.diite  men 
growing  out  of  250  years  of  slavery  and  suppression,  the 
Muslims  cannot  afford  to  refute  their  claim  for  a  nation  of 
their  own  race  within  the  United  States.   Hatred  is  the 
fuel  of  the  religion,  and  the  retribution  is  a  nation  of 
their  o^in.      In  order  for  Malcolm  X  to  modify  his  condemnation 
of  v^ite  people  solely  on  the  basis  of  skin  color,  he  had 
to  resign  from  the  Black  Muslims.   Although  there  is  some 
speculation  about  the  softening  of  their  stand  by  observers, 
Elijah  Muhammad  is  not  prepared  to  deny  the  propelling  force  -- 
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hatred  --  upon  ;diich  the   dogma  of  the  Black  Muslims  rests. 

Other  black  radicals  have  participated  in  politics. 
In  fact,  W,  E.  3.  Du  ^ois  probably  had  more  confidence  in 
direct  political  action  than  his  arch  rival,  Booker  T. 
Washington.   "vThereas  Washington  accented  social  separation 
as  a  means  of  accomodating  the  hostility  of  the  dominant 
white  society,  for  25  years  Du  Bois  atteripted  to  bargain 
with  political  parties,  especially  what  seemed  promising, 
third  parties  for  his  support  and  hence,  the  potential 
support  of  a  Negro  bloc.   If  the  Negro  vote  could  be  skill- 
fully managed  as  a  bargaining  weapon  among  competing 
parties,  small  but  significant  gains  might  be  extracted  from 
campaign  promises.   As  tlie  elections  of  1903  approached, 
Du  Bois  slowly  backed  away  from  the  Republican  Party  with 
which  the  Negro  vote  was  traditionally  allied  and  into  the 
Democratic  Party,  for  ^;^7hich  he  even  campaigned  in  Ohio.   It 
was  a  difficult  choice  between  the  "lily  white"  Republicaii 
Party  and  the  disenfranchising  Democratic  Party,  but 
according  to  Du  Bois,  the  former  had  forfeited  the  Negro's 
allegiance  by  the  Crime  of  1376,  it  tolerance  of  disen- 
f ranchi semen t,  favoritism  for  industrial  education,  acquiescence 
in  punishment  of  alleged  Negro  criminals  v/ithout  due  process  of 
law,  and  policy  of  permitting  discrimination  in  interstate 
commerce.   Rather. the  "radical  socialist  Democracy  of  the 
North"  deserved  the  Negro's  support,  vjith  the  projected 
result  of  active  Democratic  Negro  voting  being  the  alienation 
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cf  the  Solid  South  from  the  Deniocratic  Party.   3ut  to  no 
one's  surorise,  Bryan  lost  to  Taft  in  19C3,  and  Negroes 
voted  for  the  Republican  candidate.   In  the  meaati.T.e, 
ideologically  Du  Eois  was  veering  to  the  Socialist  Party, 
whose  friendship  for  the  working  man  would  serve  the  Negro 
laborer's  own  interests.   Du  Cois  reluctantly  supported 
Woodrow  'Vilson  over  Taeodore  R.oosevelt  in  1912.   Neither 
the  Democratic  nor  Pro'^ressive  Farty  responded  to  Negro 
overtures,  but  Roosevelt  would  not  commit  himself  to  a  civil 
rights  plank.   After  the  war  years,  Du  3ois  welcomed  the 
spread  of  socialism  as  represented  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Having  been  perroitted  to  write  the  statement  on  the  Negro 
in  the  Progressive  Party's  political  handbook,  Du  Bois  gave 
his  vote  to  ilobert  LaFollette  who  conderimed  the  Klan  and 
promised  to  free  Haiti.   Mot  only  because  of  Henry  Wallace's 
uncompromising  stand  on  Negro  issues  but  esoecially  because 
of  his  open  friendship  for  Russia,  Du  Bois  supported  Wallace's 
Progressive  Party  in  194S,  His  entente  with  the  Communists 
diminished  his  ability  tc  influence  the  major  parties, 
however,  after  1943;  even  prior  to  that  time,  his  alliances 
with  reforming  third  parties  had  little  influence  on  tke  Mee^ro 
vote.   Indeed,  it  v7as  hardly  Du  Bois's  urging  which  converted 
Negroes  to  a  noirmally  Democratic  bloc  b^'  1936.   In  1951 
Du  Bois  had  his  last  fling  with  politics:   he  ran  for  the 
United  States  Senate  from  New  York  on  the  ^erican  Labor 
Party  ticket  against  Herbert  M,  Lehman  and  Joe  R,  Hanley. 
The  following  year  he  and  four  associates  at  the  Peace 
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Inf or.nation  Center  of  which  he  served  as  chairman  were 
indicted  for  failing  to  register  the  Center  as  the  Araerican 
agent  of  a  foreign  principal.   1-Ie  was  acquitted  in  February 
1950,   Totally  disillusioned  by  the  indictment  and  the 
response  of  Negro  leaders  to  his  trial,  he  cut  himself 
loose  from  the  strugG;le  for  Negro  equality  and  decided  to 
give  his  full  devotion  to  world  movements  for  oeace, 
socialism,  and  to  join  with  African  nationalists  in  promoting 
a  political  Pan-African  movement.   Although  he  had  once 
said:   "With  my  particular  type  of  thinking  and  impulse  to 
action,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  a  party  man," 
in  contrast  with  Garvey  and  the  Black  Muslims  who  had  remained 
outside  politics  for  30  years,  Du  3ois  participated  in 
politics  in  his  early  career  and  turned  away  from  political 
activity  as  a  means  of  working  out  the  Negro  problem  in  his 
later  years. 

The  disciples  of  Black  Power,  like  the  followers 
of  the  31ack  Muslims,  also  have  an  ambivalent  attitude 
tov<7ard  established  channels  for  the  exercise  of  political 
power.   Whereas  they  are  revolutionary  in  the  sense  that 
they  believe  that  antiquated  institutions  must  be  discarded 
by  force  if  necessary,  they  are  t<7illing  to  use  those  very 
institutions  to  achieve  that  end.   Furthermore,  they 
express  their  hostility  to  integration  as  a  subterfuge  for 
maintaining  white  supremacy: 

We  also  reject  the  assumptions  that  the  basic 
instituions  of  this  society  must  be  prese:  ed. 
The  goal  of  black  people  must  not  be  to  assimilate 
into  middle  class  America,  for  that  class  --  as  a 

whole  --  is  without  a  viable  conscience  as  recards 
humanity./ 
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However,  the  Black  Power  enthusiasts  do  not  reveal 
specifically  which  institutions  should  be  destroyed.   The 
problems  ^Ndth  their  prograrvi  of  independent  black  power 
parties  are  numerous:   the  most  obvious  weakness  is  lack 
of  numbers.   Negroes  are  in  a  majority  in  only  a  limited 
number  of  counties  in  the  South  (roughly  80).   In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  frequently  hold  the  balance  of  power  in 
Northern  cities,  by  refusing  to  work  through  coalitions  in 
established  parties,  they  would  fail  to  secure  a  majority, 
serve  only  to  alienate  whites,  and  therefore,  accomplish  a 
minimum  through  established  party  chamiels.   An  example  of 
their  wealcness  in  one  county  ^i;here  blacks  are  in  a  large 
majority  is  that  the  Lo^>ttides  County  Freedom  Organisation 
did  not  secure  enough  Negro  votes  in  a  local  election  in 
1966  to  upset  the  all-white  Democratic  Party  in  that  state. 
Of  course,  intimidation  by  ^^^ites  contributed  to  the  loss, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  many  "moderate"  and  "liberal" 
Negroes  will  not  vote  for  a  black  party  merely  out  of 
loyalty  to  racial  brotherhood.   In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
as  it  has  gathered  momentum,  the  civil  rights  movement  has 
attracted  a  greater  cross-section  of  class  interest,  with 
increasing  -pressure  being  exerted  by  the  more  volatile 
lower  class,  the  American  Negroes  are  divided  into  too  many 
segments  of  opinion  for  a  '^lack  Power  party  to  achieve 
monolithic  backing.   In  this  case,  fragmentation  is  a  sign 
of  health  in  the  civil  rights  movement,  but  it  oromises 
little  hope  for  local  Black  Power  parties. 
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Although  black  radicals  uniformly  believe  that  racial 
hatred  cannot  be  legislated  out  of  existence,  their 
disillusionment  does  not  prevent  them  from  political 
participation.   Their  reluctant  acl-uiowledgement  that  they, 
too,  must  resort  to  these  channels  should  make  us  more 
^>7illing  to  insure  that  they  be  heard  amidst  the  groups 
competing  for  power.   And  the  only  way  that  black  radicals 
can  find  relief  in  political  activity  is  to  make  those 
channels  available,  less  complex,  aiid  capable  of  more  rapid 
response.   If  we  do  not  lure  them  into  the  oolitical 
system,  you  can  be  sure  that  they  v/ill  redouble  their 
activity  without. 
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V.   THE  BLACK  RADICAL  VIS-A-VI3  THE  30CI.^i  SY3TEI-I 

The  philosophies  and  or;?anizations  of  W,  E.  B, 
Du  Bois,  Marcus  Garvey,  Elijah  Muhammad  and  Malcolm  X, 
and  the  Black  Power  enthusiasts  have  created  a  paradox 
in  American  life.   The  behavior  patterns  of  the  black 
radicals  have  been  surprisingly  similar  to  those  of  the 
v^ites  ^^"lom  they  reject.   Born  in  Great  3arrin<5;ton, 
Massachusetts,  in  1S63,  the  son  of  a  family  freed  during 
the  PvGvolution  for  military'  service,  Du  Bois  grew  up  in  an 
environment  in  which  he  exoerienced  almost  no  color 
discrimination.   In  fact,  his  mother's  family,  considering 
themselves  part  of  a  local  aristocratic  tradition,  looked 
down  on  the  East  European  immigrants  ^^7ho  came  to  work  in 
the  textile  factories.   Deserted  by  her  husband,  his 
mother  inculcated  Du  Bois  ^•Tith  the  late  nineteenth  century 
capitalist  ethic  of  work.   His  dedication  to  scholarly 
pursuits  was  a  consequence  of  his  feeling  that  success 
resulted  only  from  one's  oersonal  achievements.   In  fact, 
Du  Bois  was  disappointed  that  the  touTispeople  chose  to 
send  him  to  Fisk  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  rather  than  to 
Harvard  or  Amherst  or  '-Jilliams.   Social  slights  from  white 

girls  and  white  male  friends  and  his  consignment  to  a 

r 
Negro  college,  a  college  in  the  South  at  that,  were  the 

first  signs  of  the  isolation  ^iiich  his  skin  color  would 

always  create  for  him.   Moreover  Du  Bois  began  to  keep  an 
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annotated  file  of  his  writings  by  the  age  of  fifteen 
years.   He  excelled  at  Fisk,  worked  toward  a  doctorate  at 
Harvard,  and  spent  a  year  studying  in  Berlin,  He  had 
boundless  energy  for  orojects  examining  the  social  conditions 
of  the  Neero  in  American  history  and  for  campaip;ns  demanding 
the  Negro's  full  manhood  rights  of  equality.    Du  Bois 
looked  to  the  exceptional  men  of  his  race  --  the  "Talented 
Tenth"  --  to  pull  the  race  up,  and  for  these  exceptional 
men  he  strongly  recommended  a  classical  college  education. 
Then  he  orescribed  their  duty  in  life: 

...the  college-bred  Negro... is  as  he  ought  to  be, 
the  group  leader,  the  man  ^^Tho  sets  the  ideals  of 
the  coiTinunity  where  he  lives,  directs  his  thoughts 
and  heads  its  movements.   It  need  hardly  be  argued 
that  the  Negro  people  need  social  leadership  more 
than  most  groups;  that  they  have  no  traditions  to 
fall  back  upon,  no  long  established  customs,  no 
strong  family  ties,  no  well  defined  social  classes. 

The  Talented  Tenth  of  the  Negro  race  must  be  made 
leaders  of  thought  and  inissionaries  of  culture 
among  their  people.   No  others  can  do  this  'work  and 
I\egro  colleges  must  train  men  for  it.   Tlie  'Jegro 
race,  like  all  other  races,  is  Poin2  to  be  saved  by 
its  exceptional  men.l 

This  proposal  was  almo?t  condescending  in  tone:   Du  3ois 
?.nd  the  other  Negroes  who  belonged  to  the  Talented  Tenth 
would  guide  their  race  and  teach  them  how  they  could  uplift 
themselves.   Estranged  from  his  own  people  as  well  as  from 
white  Americans,  Du  Bois  left  the  United  States  seeking 
solace  and  f orgetfulness  in  a  movement  by  Africans  to  unite 
Africa.   Du  "ois  could  not  reconcile  his  radicalism  with 
his  aristocratic  background.   He  never  really  felt  comfortable 
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^ATith  those  of  the  masses  ^.-Those  desires  and  urgtngs  he 
formulated  in  print;  rejected  by  these  same  masses  who 
could  not  participate  vicariously  In  his  international  and 
socialist  schemes,  he  ceased  to  labor  for  their  cultural 
improvement  and  iiTiproveaiant  of  their  status. 

In  his  envy  of  educated  middle-class  society, 
Marcus  Garvey  donned  academic  robes  for  his  appearances  and 
conferred  academic  degrees  upon  himself.   The  emerging 
black  bourgeoisie  and  Negro  intellectuals  would  have  no  oart 
of  Garvey.  He  had  a  running  battle  with  other  "egro 

leaders  including  A.  Phillip  Randolph,  Chandler  Cwen,  and 

2 
Du  Bois,    In  fact,  he  directed  a  constant  stream  of  criticism 

against  Du  Bois  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  for  the  latter' s  efforts 

on  behalf  of  Megro  social  and  political  equality  and  accused 

him  of  stealing  his  concept  of  Pan-Africanism.   Garvey 's 

almost  pathological  hatred  of  Du  Bois  was  partially  due  to 

Du  Bois's  attacks  on  the  U.N. I, A.  but  more  especially  due  to 

the  fact  that  the  cultured  editor  of  The  Crisis  had  an 

excellent  formal  education  of  a  type  t^/hich  Garvey  had  always 

desired  but  had  never  been  able  to  obtain.   Because  of  his 

own  naranoia  and  his  lack  of  fomal  education,  Garvey 

constantly  directed  the  animosity  of  his  followers  against 

the  intellectuals.   In  turn,  Negro  intellectuals  directed 

scathing  criticism  at  Garvey,  most  of  it  well-founded  but 

much  of  it  owing  to  Garvey 's  challenge  of  their  position. 

He  questioned  the  right  of  the  upper  strata  to  lead;  indeed 

there  was  no  opportunity  for  thrm  to  exercise  leadership  and 
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infLuence  over  his  organization.   Marcus  Garvey,  a  native  of 
Jamaica  where  the  degree  of  color  mixture  parked  one's 
status  and  class,  openly  despised  mulattoes  wlioin  he  called 
"mongrels."  He  failed  to  understand  that  a  lighter  color, 
although  often  a  badge  of  distinction,  made  little  difference 
in  the  wliites'  conception  of  Negroes  as  Megroes  in  the 
United  States.   He  assuuied  that  the  darker  the  hue,  the 
greater  the  suneriority  or  endowments  of  the  Negro,   And  the 

•3 

Negro  middle  class  was  primarily  mullatto."^  However,  time 
has  dealt  kindly  with  Marcus  Garvey,  and  the  popularity  of 
his  philosophy  among  educated  Negroes  has  been  steadily 
increasing. 

Although  his  attempts  at  business  schemes  failed, 
he  used  orthodox  methods  of  economic  investment  in  business 
corporations.   Totally  untrained  in  principles  of  business, 
he  could  not  keep  the  BL?ck  Star  Steamship  Line  and  another 
later  ill-fated  boat  line  solvent.   But  Garvey  delighted  in 
quotin<^  investment  fif^ures,  profits,  and  dividends  (of  which 
in  reality  there  were  none).   He  simoly  could  not  escaoe 
utilizing  one  of  the  acceotaole  means  of  promotin,'^  financial 
independence  —  the  corporation  charter,  an  integral  oart 
of  the  capitalist  system,  in  his  African  venture. 

The  Muslims  observe  rigorously  high  moral  and 
group  standards,  and  the  so-called  caoLt-alist  ethic  closely 
applies  to  their  work  habits.   In  the  religion  of  Elijah 
Muhammad,  ritual  requirements,  includins  prayers  toward  the 
Holy  City  of  Mecca  five  times  a  day  and  laws  against  the 
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consumption  of  pork,  are  mixed  with  moral  injunctions  such 
as  prohibitions  against  smoking,  drinking  liquor,  gambling, 
adultery  and  excessive  eatin».   The  Muslims  are  required  to 
put  in  a  full  day's  work  for  a  full  day's  pay.   The  thrifty 
Muslims  usually  invest  as  much  money  as  they  can  in  Muslim 
businesses,  buy  Muslim  products,  and  contribute  a  large 
proportion  of  any  eaniings  above  living  expenses  to  the 
Mosque.   In  reaction  against  the  matriarchal  pattern  of  a 
large  proportion  of  I'egro  families,  described  by  E,  Franklin 
Frazier  in  scholarly  sociological  terms  in  The  Megro  Family 
in  the  United  States,  I'uslim  wives  and  daughters  perform  only 
the  functions  of  housekeeping  and  obedient  se^fvice  for  their 
families.   In  turn,  they  are  accorded  soecial  deference  and 
gentle  treatment.   Muslims  dress  neatly  and  simply  --  the 
men  look  like  models  of  the  Brooks  Brothers  businessman  -- 
and  the  women  wear  Kvliite  robes,  perhaos  a  manifestation  of 
the  impulse  to  demonstrate  cleanliness  and  purity.   They 
refuse  to  eat  demeaning  "Negro  food."   In  addition,  the 
Muslims  are  instructed  by  Elijah  Muhammad  that  they  should 
never  instigate  violence  and  should  retalitate  only  if 
assaulted  first.   Their  manner,  therefore,  is  one  of  con- 
tained aggression.   In  the  sar.-.e  vein,  they  completely  obey 
representatives  of  duly  constituted  authority,  even  those 
of  the  hated  white  man's  government.   Before  his  conversion 
Malcolm  X  was  a  pimp,  a  hustler,  a  dope  pusher,  a  dope 
addict,  a  gambler,  and  a  burglar.   However,  under  Elijah 
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Muhammad's  .(guidance  he  came  to  epitomize  all  the  virtues 
of  the  cult.-  Perhaos  intense  hatred  of.    the  tdiite  eneray  is 
effective  in  redeeming  the  delinquent  and  criminal  Negro 
left  i>7ith  no  hope  other  than  the  concern  and  confidence  of 
the  Muslims,   In  revulsion  against  the  opponent,  hatred 
may  make  one  unconsciously  imitate  hiai.   For  a  man  as 
intelligent  and  active  as  Malcolm,  the  doctrine  of  the 
olack  Muslims  became  a  strait jacket.   At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  in  the  process  of  stripoing  away  the  murabo- 
jumbo,  the  absurdities,  and  the  murderous  delusions  of  the 
Muslims  in  the  mosque  which  he  found  after  the  split.   If 
the  writer  may  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  orediction,  his 
new  "moderation"  would  have  been  more  attractive  than  the 
31ack  >iuslims'  philosophy  of  abstinence  and  should  have 
attracted  a  more  diverse  mass  follo^^^.ng.   Both  James  Farmer 
and  Roy  Innis  of  CORE,  a  relatively  more  resoectable  civil 
rights  organization,  as  well  as  younger  black  radicals, 
including  Carmichael,  EJdridgc  Cleaver,  and  Iluey  P.  Newton, 
acknowledge  his  influence. 

With  all  the  emotionalism  and  ambiguities  of  the 
current  black  drive,  it  is  difficult  to  place  the  yoxong 
militants  in  one  oattem  of  behavior.   Perhaps  the  most 
concrete  thing  wiiich  can  be  said  about  their  position 
vis-a-vis  American  society  as  a  whole  is  that  it  vacillates 
and  fluctuates  depending  upon  ^^hich  v/riter,  or  reporter 
one  reads,  and  when  one  reads  what  a  particular  radical 
has  said.   Though  thoroughly  alienated  from  white  society 
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and  middle-class  I'egro  society,  the  younger  black  radical 
has  a  great  deal  of  resoect  for  some  of  its  most  venerated 
institutions  --  particularly  education.   It  is  my  contention 
that  the  black  attacks  the  educational  systei^  most  openly 
because  he  believes  that  the  school,  college,  or  university 
is  the  one  place  he  may  find  relief  and  stimulate  change. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  spots  because 
traditionally  educational  institutions  have  been  the  cradle 
of  those  tvho  formulate  and  espouse  a  philosoohy  of  change. 
In  the  books  Slack  Power  by  Car^iichael  and  Hamilton  and 
3oul  on  Ice  by  2ldridge  Cleaver,  tVit  authors  pay  houa^e  to 
those  whose  thoughts  have  influenced  their  ideas  with  the 
title  of  "Professor,"  The  respect  for  the  pedagogue  is 
almost  exaggerated  to  the  point  of  reverence.   It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Hamilton,  co-author  of  alack  Power, 
is  a  professor  of  political  science  at  Roosevelt  University 
and  that  he  is  on  the  circuit  of  professional  speakers. 
Thus,  he  maintains  cordial  coaimunications  i<n.th.   the  "Establish- 
ment" which  he  is  out  to  destroy.   One  could  designate 
these  relations  as  "institutionalized  revolution."  Otherwise, 
as  discussed  previously,  the  black  militants  have  demonstrated 
an  interest  in,  if  not  faith  in,  working  through  the 
political  system  through  a  party  of  blacks.   It  may  well  be 
that  because  black  radicals  have  never  Icnotinn  any  other  way  of 
life,  in  their  attempts  to  impose  a  new  value  system,  they 
cannot  sacrifice  the  old  values  ^-/ithout  some  guilt  or 
insecurity. 
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VI.   'vfdERE  IS  SLACK  RADICALISM  GOING? 

The  direction  which  black  radicalism  is  presently 
taking  and  ^<dll  take  in  the  future  is  uncertain.   Two 
groups  which  I  have  not  discussed  seem  representative  of 
a  trend  in  3lack  Power,   They  are  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement  aiid  the  Black  Panther  Party  of  California  wliich 
took  its  name  from  the  Lowndes  County  Freedom  Organization 
begun  in  Alabama  in  136 C,   The  Ilevolutionary  Action  Movement 
(R, A.M.)  is  no  longer  a  viable  orgaiiization  since  almost 
half  of  its  estimated  50-odd  members  were  arrested  in  June 
and  July  of  1967  on  charges  of  a  consniracy  to  blow  up  a 
subway  station,  set  fire  to  a  lura'oeryard,  and  assassinate 
two  moderates  of  the  civil  rizhts  movement,  R.oy  Wilkins  of  the 
N.A.A.CF.  and  Whitney  Young  of  the  Urban  League,    James 
Farmer,  the  former  national  director  of  CORE,  in  a  speech 
to  a  predominantly  wliite  audience,  revealed  that  he  had 
also  been  a  target  and  that  in  spite  of  Malcolm  K's  influence 
on  him  he  did  not  ally  himself  td.th  so  radical  an  organiza- 
tion as  R.A.M. :   "You've  got  your  Minute  Men  and  we've  got 

2 
our  R.A.M."   The  Black  Panthers  of  California  have  had  a 

notorious  history.   The  name  of  the  group  is  symbolic  in 

that:   "The  Black  Panther  doesn't  go  looking  for  trouble. 

But  if  you  comer  him  and  he  has  to  fi'^ht,  he'll  claw  you 

apart,"  However,  the  Panthers  seem  to  incite  violence 

without  nrovocption  on  the  oart  of  whites.   On  February  21, 
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1967,  20  Black  Panthers  met  Malcolm  X's  widow  at  San 
Francisco's  International  Airport  and  were  coraoletely  armed 
with  firearms  to  escort  her  from  the  terminal.   On  May  2,  1967, 
26  Black  Panthers,  equipned  with  rifles,  shot^^uns,  and  pistols 
entered  the  California  state  legislature  duringadebate  on 
a  gun  control  bill.   Needless  to  say,  the  bill  oassed.   On 
April  7  Bobby  James  Kutton,  the  oarty's  secretary  and  a 
"subcaptain"  was  killed  by  a  policeman  after  a  90-minute 

shootout  in  the  West  Oakland  ghetto  and  Eldridge  Cleaver, 

3 

famous  for  Soul  on  Ice,  was  wounded.   Finally,  the  "Defense 

Minister,"  Huey  P.  Kev^/ton,  was  jailed  for  murdering,  one 
policeman  and  injuring  another  in  a  gun  battle  after  they 
stopoed  his  car. 

A  less  structured  movement,  if  the  preceding  two 
groups  can  be  said  to  possess  structure,  is  that  of  the 
young  black  radical  students.   As  mentioned  before,  their 
militant  behavior  cannot  be  studied  entirely  separately 
from  the  rest  of  the  radical  student  movement  but  one 
incident,  that  at  Cornell  University  at  the  end  of  April, 
seems  to  be  the  culmination  of  camous  black  demonstrations. 
Carrying  weapons  and  ammunition,  on  Sunday  morning,  April 
20,  one  hundred  black  students  seized  Willard  Straight  Hall 
to  protest  the  very  mild  disciplinary  actions  taken  against 
three  black  students  accused  of  oarticipating  in  demonstrations 
for  a  seoarate  black  college.   The  notable  aspect  of  the 
seizure  was  that  the  blacks  carried  weaoons.   As  the 
President  James  A,  Perkins  said:   "It  was  a  shattering 
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experience, ,  The  euns  were  not  justified,"'^  3y  Monday 
afternoon  the  black  studeiits  returned  to  their  Afro  head- 
quarters after  an  agreement  with  Robert  D,  Miller,  dean  of 
the  faculty,  that  he  would  attempt  to  persuade  the  faculty 
to  nullify  any  disciplinary  action  against  the  original 
five  students.   Regardless  of  the  final  decision  made  by 
the  faculty  and  administration,  the  tactics  were  offensive 
to  most  faculty  members.   The  academic  world  deplores  the  use 
of  violence  rather  than  constructive  rational  negotiation  in 
a  scholarly  environment.   Outside  observers,  even  very 
liberal  ones  like  social  psychologist  Kenneth  Clark  were 
horrified;  he  said  that  the  sight  of  guns  on  campuses 
"restiraulates  the  feelings  of  revulsion  and  sadness  one 
felt  wlien  viei<d.ng  the  3irmingham  police  use  of  cattle 
prods  on  human  beings  and  the  recent  hysterical  sadism 
exhibited  by  Chicago  police." 

Black  students  usually  do  not  belong  to  a  national 
organization  and  their  demands,  sit-ins,  and  seizures  of 
buildings  are  sporadic.   The  Black  Panther  Party  in  reality 
exists  only  as  local  parties  of  blacks  in  various  areas 
without  nationwide  coordination.   Although  R.A.M,  was  a 
national  organization,  its  raem'.iership  was  embarrassingly 
small  --  probably  100  or  fewer  members  --  for  all  of  the 
excitement  it  agitated.   The  feature  that  the  three 
movements  share  is  a  lack  of  many  constructive  demands. 
In  substance  the  California  Black  Panthers  require:   total 
self-determination;  full  employment;  removal  of  all  white 
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businesses  from  the  black  ghetto;  decent  housing;  education 
T-th  an  emphasis  on  black  history;  military  exemption 
for  all  blacks;  freedom  for  all  black  men  in  prisons  and 
ails;  trial  by  a  jury  of  peers  of  poor  and  black  ghetto 
residents;  They  want  these  things  right  now. '   Although 
several  of  the  demands  are  legitimate  in  terms  of  wliat  the 
govemmeiit  can  and  ought  to  provide,  most  are  inconceivable 
in  a  society  which  subscribes  to  the  philosophy  that  every 
man  has  certain  equal  rights  and  duties.   The  R.A.M.'s  only 
purpose  is  to  sabotage  anything  which  will  weaken  and 
horrify  white  society;  its  members  evidently  do  not  intend 
to  improve  society  without  destroying  it.   Tlie  students  at 
Cornell  liad  no  possible  goal  other  than  that  of  forcing 
the  administration  to  drop  mildly  punitive  v:.easures  against 
a  few  black  students  and  of  demonstrating  their  defiance 
of  the  f\;hite  society  which  they  feel  has  suppressed  them 
for  so  Ion;:;.  However,  the  reverse  intolerance  of  the 
radical  splinter  groups  is  repelling  to  liberals  who  regard 
their  motives  ti/ith  the  utmost  of  sympathy  and  with  attempted 
understanding.  Moreover,  some  observers  believe  that  their 
actions  parallel  neo-fascist  tactics  and  that  due  to  guilt 
over  250  years  of  oppression,  some  white  liberals  ignore 
the  hallmarks  of  authoritarian  behavior. 

In  contrast,  the  black  radical  movements  discussed 
in  the  previous  chapters"  have  had  some  direction  and  have 
frequently  attracted  mass  f ollo^vdngs.   Moreover,  the  causes 
for  the  popularity  of  these  radical  organizations  and  their 
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leaders  were  easier  to  fathom:   demands  were  most  radical 
imir.ediately  after  periods  of  social  and  often  econoniic 
stress.   Althouc^h  the  nroblems  of  ooverty,  unemployment, 
housing,  and  education  have  not  been  solved,  some  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  their  alleviation.   Perhaps  a  taste  of  a 
quality  of  life  which  is  better  than  that  to  ^>7'aich  one  has 
oreviously  become  accustomed  only  v^Thets  the  apoetite  to 
demand  a  decent  standard  of  living.   In  any  case  black 
radicalism  and  its  comoanion,  black  nationalism,  in  the  first 
65  years  of  the  twentieth  century  reached  peaks  when  the 
.'egro  felt  particularly  oppressed  and  unable  to  penetrate 
the  accepted  channels  of  communication  of  the  political 
system.   The  leaders  whom  the  largely  lower-class  Negroes 
followed  were  those  best  able  to  articulate  their  feelings 
of  rejection  and  the  resulting  hostility  to  those  closer 
to  the  mainstream  of  society. 

Althou-^h  I  have  discussed  black  nationalism  as  it  is 
related  to  black  radicalism  through  the  first  65  years  of 
the  century,  the  place  of  black  nationalism  in  the  current 
revolt  is  ambiguous.   Since  black  nationalism  may  be 
interpreted  in  several  ways,  as  the  reader  will  recall, 
including  social,  cultural,  economic,  and  political 
nationalism,  and  as  the  concept  of  seoarate  black  states  in 
Africa  or  in  the  United  Sta!:es,  it  certainly  plays  some 
part  in  the  demands  of  contemporary  black  militants. 
However,  they  ordinarily  do  not  demand  separate  black  states 
but  rather  separate  coinmunittes  or  areas  within  a  community 
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and  separate  black  instit-ations,   Althouf^h  they  call  for 
the  other  forms  of  nationalism,  they  use  no  iiiethods  other 
than  that  of  violence  and  intimidation  to  impose  their 
demands  for  a  culture  separate  from  the  white  community.   Hov; 
they  would  carry  out  this  policy  of  apartheid  is  well-lvnovm: 
they  will  resort  to  force,  if  necessary,   Mov/  they  could 
live  hostilely  and  exclusively  side-by-side  with  the  wliites 
^dth  neither  side  commanding  a  balance  of  power  is 
undetermined.   Unless  one  group  completely  subjugates 
the  other  before  the  second  can  overt^ielra  the  first  these 
enemy  camps  would  almost  be  bound  to  war  vrLth   each  other. 
However,  in  the  first  64  or  65  years  of  the  century  black 
nationalism  had  a  more  useful  role  in  black  radicalism  as 
an  unattainable  goal  toward  which  Negroes  could  aspire  -- 
but  which  they  never  really  believed  they  could  reach.   In 
order  to  justify  separation,  moreover,  distinctive  racial 
characteristics  were  cited  as  evidence  of  the  incompatibility 
of  the  races.   Perhaps  in  the  past  two  years  peculiar 
racial  qualities  have  been  stressed  not  as  characteristics 
which  are  attractive  and  ego-boosting  but  as  qualities  which 
cannot  and  should  not  be  subjected  to  any  form  of  rational, 
lawful  control. 

The  relationship  of  the  black  radical  vis-a-vis  the 
political  system  has  been  one  of  estrangement  from  and 
attraction  to  the  center  of  oower.   31ack  radicals  have  been 
reduced  to  employing  conventional  p-Dlitical  means  to  make 
many  of  their  demands  heard,  but  they  have  never  fully 
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entered  the  political  system.   The  most  recent  variation 
of  their  strug^'^le  for  political  power  has  been  that  of 
community  power,  put  forth  by  Black  Power  enthusiasts. 
However,  the  concept  of  community  power  merges  ;^7ith  that 
of  campus  power,  and  the  orthodox  if  visionary  methods  of 
radical  bloc  black  voting  proposed  by  Carraichael  and 
Hamilton  become  less  acceptable  tactics  of  confrontation 
backed  up  by  the  open  threat  of  violence  as  by  the  Slack 
Panthers  and  the  Afro-American  students  at  Cox-uell  University, 
The  black  radical  rias  also  had  an  in-and-out  relation- 
ship tTith  the  social  system.   Determined  to  cultivate  those 
qualities  which  once  marked  him  as  inferior,  he  has  chosen 
to  separate  himself  socially  and  culturally.  However,  many 
of  his  values  are  the  ones  imposed  by  the  relentless  white 
environment.   As  we  have  seen,  in  rejecting  those  values, 
he  may  become  a  model  example.   Although  the  purpose  of 
Black  Power  is  to  develop  self-respect  by  the  Negro  by 
making  himself  think  of  his  distinctive  characteristics  in 
a  positive  manner  and  through  economic  and  political  national- 
ism, the  very  fact  that  he  can  become  the  stereotype  of  the 
waite  capitalist  ethic  vTith  an  emphasis  on  his  own  peculiar 
culture  indicates  th::t  he  is  gradually  approaching  the  values 
of  white  society,  whether  they  are  intrinsically  superior 
or  not.   It  is  necessary  that  the  black  acquire  self-esteem. 
However,  before  two  mutually  e:<clusive  societies  develop 
hardened  to  intermingling,  the  effort  to  integrate  the  Negro 
must  be  insistently  continued.   To  reiterate  the  purpose  of 
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the  white  or  black  liberal  throughout  the  twentieth  century, 
unless  the  TTegro  is  graduall}^  integrated  into  the  mainstream 
of  society  even  in  a  soraewliat  different  form  of  society 
which  the  black  radical  prefers,  achieved  by  discussion  and 
compromise,  his  presence  outside  the  social  system  will 
overburden  and  destroy  it. 
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